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Mount Elias, Alaska, with Indian totem poles in the foreground (see ‘ America’s Forty-ninth State’, by Alistair 
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Five memters of the McCrory family work in Consett, a steel town fifteen miles from Newcastle, and 
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a thousand feet up in the windy moors. Here you see two of them, Fohn (left) and Tony going on shift. 


Two thousand families 
make this a family business 


By Trevor Philpott, Sunday Times reporter. Pictures by David Moore. 


“ 7ONSETT,” the blast-furnaceman said 

over a pint in the Wheatsheaf, “‘is the 
‘plate-ends.’ Further on there’s nothing. 
Only the moors.” 

The stranger from the softer South is 
bound to be asking himself at first, ““What 
makes people live here, fifteen steep miles 
from Newcastle, a thousand feet up on this 
windy hillside? What makes them stay? 
And if they leave, why do they nearly 
always come back ?” 

For that is what happens. Once a Consett 
man, they say, always a Consett man. 

The town has grown up with steel. In 
1840, when the sheep were still grazing over 
these hills, over the finest coking coal for 
hundreds of miles, Consett was a village of 
195 souls. Now it has over seven thousand 
workers, and a production target of a 
million tons for 1958: steel plates four 
inches thick for atomic reactor shells, steel 
for the walls of supersonic wind tunnels, 
steel for railway wagons, boilers, bedplates, 
storage tanks; steel, above all, for the busy 
shipyards of the North-East coast. 

Consett and its Iron Company have 
grown and prospered together. Grand- 
father, father, son and grandson, feel they 
have places there; so do uncles and cousins, 
daughters and daughters-in-law. It is a 
family business. And over two thousand 
families are in it. 

The McCrory family is one of them. 
Tony, a sixteen-year-old boy labourer, 


stood on one of the steel plates and tried to 
remember how many relatives he had in the 
steelworks. ““Do you mean all of them? Well 
there’s Dad, up the Blast. And my brothers, 
Hughie on the Bessemer, Herbert in the 


fitting shop, John driving a crane, not 


counting Jimmy who’s called up now, but 
will soon be back in the New Mill. Then 
I’ve got cousins and brothers-in-law, uncles 
— well, there were sixteen in my family you 
know, not counting Dad and Mam.” 


“PD BE LOST” 

John Moss, shift manager in the melting 
shop, stood beside one of his open-hearth 
furnaces and said’ with quiet pride, “Ay. 
It’s a good job I’ve got and everybody here 
knows I worked hard enough to get it: pro- 
gressively labourer, fourth hand, third hand, 


fohn Moss mf sh 


ift manager in the melting shop. Both 
is father and i nf 


is grandfather worked for Consett, 


joLry-1 7 ise 


second hand ... all the way through. 
Nobody’s envious, everybody knows me. 
I’d be lost if I had to leave Consett. Dad 
was a first-hand melter here. Old George 
Moss, my grandfather, used to work on the 
furnaces when they fed ’em with hand 
charges, twenty-five tons at a time pushed 
in through the front door. Now we’ve got 
150-ton furnaces and electrically-controlled 
casting cars and we get 20,000 tons a week.” 


NOBODY LONELY 


In the plate mill, Kenneth Hambleton 
was acting as assistant foreman. “‘My father 
worked the shears in this mill. And my 
grandfather worked here too. I’ve got six 
brothers and two sisters in the works, and 
Lord knows how many uncles and cousins.” 

“‘There’s not a lonely person in Consett,” 
said Hedley White, the shift foreman. “T’ve 
been lonely in the middle of London, but 
never here. In a big works like this, grow- 
ing so fast, there’s a job for every kind of 
chap. Some go away for experience and a 
few have itchy feet for a while, but they all 
seem to settle here eventually. On this shift 
I’ve got chaps who’ve been brought here by 
the local girls. The girls don’t like going 
away either.” 

In the choirs, the sports teams, the 
dramatic groups, the young folks’ and old 
folks’ clubs that thrive in this isolated town, 
the people can play, as they work, amongst 
friends with whom the ties are generations 
strong. “And before you go,” Hedley White 
went on, “‘take a look at some of the country 
around here. . . withiri a few minutes’ walk 
of the works. We’ve got some jolly good 
cricketers and golfers amongst our lads- 
you'll see why.” 

The cricket ground, levelled out of the 
hillside and, still higher, the golf course, 
hung like two fantastic verandahs looking 
over one of the loveliest valleys in Britain. 
Beyond it, the hills are heaped faintly on 
the horizon all the way to the border. 

Hidden on the other flank of the same hill 
are the tangled silhouettes of a steelworks, 
growing still, which provides this exposed 
working town with a security and warmth 
which many a spa and showplace will 
never have. 

This personal report was invited by the British 
Tron ‘& Steel Federation, which believes that 


everyone in Britain should know the facts about 
steel and the men who make it. 


H. White, shift foreman, says “I’ve been 
pap BD ed de har wintra here in Gossett 
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Beate HE: news ea a rlitacy comm d’Etat has been staged again. And throughout this long war no one has come in for 


in Baghdad has an extremely familiar ring to it. 
Most of the Arab countries have at some time or 

other experienced a coup of this kind. In Iraq itself 
- there were several in the nineteen-thirties, the short-lived 
; revolt of Rashid Aly in 1941 was led by a group of army 
Officers, and in 1952 there was a short period of military 
government until elections were held. It is only since the 
-___ revolution in Egypt, however, that these sporadic regional 

__ revolts have taken on a markedly international character. Last 


year’s abortive coup d’Etat in Jordan was clearly sponsored — 


~ and subsidised by Damascus and Cairo and a second attempt 
to overthrow the monarchy in Jordan is reported to have been 
made within the past two weeks. Although the army has not 
played a leading part in the Lebanese crisis, it has nevertheless 


___ support of the government. 

___ If anyone doubts that the United Arab Republic has been 
involved i in these crises, then he has only to recall the state- 
>; __ memorated the fifth anniversary of the “ Voice of the Arabs’ 
So - transmissions from Cairo by thanking God for what he called 
a an sa ‘ Those blessed revolutions in every part of the Arab home- 
oie land, in which the “ Voice of the Arabs” has Played a leading 


oe “partion. «?, 


‘Turkey in 1955 she has been Public Enemy No. 1 to 
ri. $ propagandists. When Iraq and Jordan set up the 
a ae ederation two months ago, President Nasser and. his 


ral ib > unity, t but propaganda war was quickly declared 


, ; 
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exercised’ a decisive influence by not coming out openly in 


_ ment made by an Egyptian spokesman - last week, who com- 


_Ever since Traq laid the foundations of the Baghdad Pact 


welcomed it, for a few hours, as a step 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O, 
_ AS A NEWSPAPER 


~ conTENTS . . 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 


so much abuse as Iraq’s elder. statesman and first Prime 
Minister of the Arab Federation, Nuri es Said. 


That Nuri es Said has never been universally popular in 
Iraq itself is a fact of which he himself was well aware. But_ 


it is equally indisputable that under his administration Iraq 
has made tremendous headway economically. Those in Egypt 
and Syria who have been loudest in their criticisms of Nuri 
es Said’s authoritarian methods have themselves shown no 


particular leanings towards democracy when they came to 


power. In fact the question of democratic government has 
never seriously entered into this struggle, which is between 
two conflicting brands of Arab nationalism. Both accept the 
need for some form of authoritarian government, but whereas 
Nuri es Said and his school of thought have chosen to 
concentrate on internal reconstruction, President Nasser and 
his followers have pursued a policy of expansionism and 
political subversion. 

Since the United Arab Republic was established in Febru- 
ary, this policy has been given a new impetus. For the merger 
of Egypt and Syria brought together two immensely powerful 
forces which until then had been operating along roughly 
parallel lines. They are the dynamic personality of President 
Nasser and the no less dynamic machinery of the Baath 
Socialist Party in Syria. Iraq is only one of the many countries 
in which by all accounts this party has managed to win 
considerable clandestine support and it would be surprising 
if some of these supporters were not young army officers 
who have seen how successful their colleagues in Cairo and 
Damascus have been. 

One of the intriguing features of this Baghdad crisis is that 


F238 has bien up while Preset Nae 
in the Lebanon began while he was : 
__ Baghdad. has been staged while he is with President Tito in 
Brioni. If one assumes that in both cases the signal was 
actually given in Cairo, then President Nasser’s absence might 
be significant. But this is on the whole an unlikely assumption. 
Such evidence as there is suggests that Damascus played a 
more active part in the Lebanese crisis than Cairo and this 
is borne out in the case of Iraq. Within a quarter of an hour 
of the first announcement by Baghdad radio of the coup in 
the Iraqi capital, Damascus radio was also announcing it. 
Cairo only joined in about an hour later. 
- The announcement from Amman that King Hussein of 


Jordan has taken over as Head of the Arab Federation in the 


absence of King Feisal was to be expected. Under the Arab 
Federation’s Constitution he is also entitled to declare a 
state of emergency. Whether he will do so must depend on 


Britain and the 


\ 


HE Aden that we see passing through on a ship is 


Aden Colony, one of the busiest ports in the world, 


with a revenue of over £2,500,000 and a refinery 

processing about 4,500,000 tons of oil a year. Only 
a mile or so inland one steps out of the Colony into territory 
of a different status—the Aden Protectorate. The Protectorate 
again divides into two; a western and an eastern area; and it 
is as one of the eighteen little kingdoms which comprise the 
western Protectorate that Lahej aoe a fairly stiff problem 
for solution. 

It has interested me to note the similarity of our relation- 
ship with these Sheikhs and Sultans to that which governed 
our understanding with the Maharajas of India in the old 
days. There are the same kind of treaties which speak of 
British protection, the same solicitude for a _ ruler’s 
independence: and,. indeed, the manner of removal of the 
young Sultan of Lahej as a last resort will be familiar to many 
ay. former officers of the Indian Political Service. 

‘ Lahej, then, is only one of eighteen; but it is the. most 
important one. The territory has a common frontier with the 
neighbouring Yemen Kingdom and it reaches like a wedge 
right down to the Aden Colony. The present Sultan, Ali bin 

. Abdul Karim, is a pleasant young man of thirty-six, more 
‘westernised than his colleagues and certainly more alive to 


the problems of the world outside his state. After a recent 


talk with him I can say, objectively, that he regarded himself 
as a potential negotiator between the British and the Imam of 
Yemen with whom he claimed a close friendship. It is giving 
away no secrets to say that he saw himself, and maybe still 
does, as the head of a South Arabian future state of some 
kind, in exactly what form of relationship to Britain and 
Yemen it is difficult to discover. _ 

But what can be said—again objectively—is that he is a 
complete misfit within his community of sheikhly feudalism, 
and the very last thing any of his colleagues want to see is 


Sultan Ali in a dominating position or any prospect of their - 


own authority being subordinated ‘one day to that of the 
Imam of Yemen. 
The British case against him is simple: Article 3 of our 


Treaty with him, signed in 1952, states that the Sultan and 


his heirs shall ‘refrain from entering into any political 
correspondence, agreement or treaty with any foreign State 
or Government, except with the knowledge and sanction of 


road. The crisis = 
Moscow; the coup in — 


Baghdad Pact organisation and has remained remarkably — 
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broken his contract. We need not question the truth of the © 


situations which contribute to the story: an attempt to arrest 


\ eae ares 
~” 7 


Sec to o attend a meeting of the Moslem members of the 
‘Baghdad Pact. an net 
As far as the West is fooneetied: the PS oe of Iraq is ae 
obviously of the utmost importance. "Apart from the part it 
plays in the Western economy as one of the main oil-producing 
countries in the Middle East, Iraq holds a key position in the — 


sites 


Ree 


stable politically throughout the frequent storms that have ~ ef 
swept across the Arab world. If Iraq were to be drawn into 
the United Arab Republic’s orbit, the danger of Soviet pene- 
tration ‘throughout the entire area would be enormously ca 
increased. And that is a threat no Western statesman, and 3 
indeed no responsible Arab, can afford to underrate. 
—Buropean Service 
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Her Majesty’s Government, and further promises to give 
immediate notice to the Governor of Aden or his repre- 
sentative of the attempt by any other State to interfere with — 
the territory of the Sultanate of Lahej . . .. The Governor 
of Aden has made the charge that the Sultan has for long 
been in contact with the Imam of Yemen and has therefore — 


charge and the Sultan himself does not seem to have made — 
any serious attempt to deny it. There are many smaller 


the well-known Jiffri brothers inside Lahej State, the sudden - 

disappearance of the Commandant of the Lahej forces over 

the Yemen border, and so on. But his disregard of Article 3__ 

of the Treaty is, as I see it, the main bone of contention. So _ 

a ban on his return to his state [he is at present in Europe] 

has been imposed for an indefinite time; and i in the meanwhile 

a State Council will carry on for him. ; 
I think the step Britain has taken was inevitable: inevitable <tae 

because there are other interests than that of Lahej involved. 

For several years now we have been trying to persuade the 

Sheikhs to come together i in some form of federation. Roads, Ts: 

telegraphs, medical Service, and, not the least, the ability to 

present a common ‘ defence * front against Yemen incursion 

are some of the arguments for a federal understanding be- 


‘tween them. But Sultan Ali ‘of Lahej has, it seems, been es 


interested in federation only so. long as he leads it which is re 
_ a position the others would not accept. We can assume that =—«_— 


with his. return indefinitely postponed those who are prepared a 
to make a start with it will now be able to come forward and = 
with our help get down to to the blue-print of a federal set-up. 
One of the last points the Sultan of Lahej made in his 
talk with me was that the Imam of Yemen would never e 3 
surrender his claim to Aden. ‘ You will always have trouble ’, 
he said. And, of course, he was right. He has in fact appealed a 
to President Nasser. to support him. So more than ever ara 
I would say we can expect the Aden frontier again to come to. % 
life. But next time we shall face the enemy witha unity of — 
purpose, as between friends, which was never quite there so : 
long as a dissident ruler in our midst was unable to make up Pe - 
his mind exactly on which side of 
At least we have settled the 4 
a more peaceful Aden frontier: * we 
bdo and ny i 
me At i 
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America’s Forty-ninth State 


Were you ever out in the Great Alone, when the moon 


was awful clear, 


And the icy mountains hemmed you in with a silence 


you most could hear; 


With only the howl of a timber wolf, and you camped 


there in the cold, 


A half-dead thing in-a stark, dead world, clean mad 


for the muck called gold. 


ELL, were you? Probably not, but I. imagine that 
an awful lot of young Americans this week* must 
have thought for the first time of packing their kit 


for the Northern Lights 
and the blinding glaciers and possible 
complications with ‘the lady that’s 
known as Lou’, 

The Pacific North-West bounded 
into the news for the first time in fifty 
years. Alaska, on July 1, became the 
forty-ninth State. Robert W. Service, 
whom I have just quoted, the forgotten 
balladeer of the Yukon, is eighty-four 
years old. And it has been a long, long 
time since fierce baritones in bars flung 
up their arms and declaimed to weep- 
ing drunks ‘The Heart of the Sour- 
deugh’, the dreadful Saga of ‘The 


-Parson’s Son’, the immortal account 


of ‘ The Shooting of Dan McGrew ’. I 
myself did not frequent saloons in my 
youth, or childhood anyway, but ‘ Dan 
McGrew’ and ‘Sam McGee’ from 
Tennessee and ‘ One-Eyed Mike’ and 
the rest came to me with an authentic 
whiff of brimstone. I heard about them 
from elocutionists at Sunday school 
concerts, who brought into an atmo- 
sphere that was 
generally pious a 
tasty sense of. sin. 
It was evidently 
thought perfectly all 
right. by the deacons 
of the church to hear 
about forms of sin 
and suffering — that 
were at least 6,000 
miles out of reach. 
What the deacons 
did not know was 
that the temptation 
that is under your 
nose loses its taboo, 
and so is easy to 
resist. To a small 
boy with a bright 
imagination it is 
the wild, the impos- 
sible temptation that 
is most haunting. 
Hence, I expect, the 
appeal of Elinor 
Glyn’s Sheikh to 
girls who sell candy 
or postal orders 
across shop counters, 
Hence the appeal to 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


Malamute saloon. 


me of winters at 60 below, and the blood-red sunsets and the 
dying prospectors, and the music of the rag-time kid in the 


I never quite made it, though I did several times bed down 
with cowboys and crouch up to hobo jungles in the North-West. 
And once I got as far as Puget Sound. Alaska, however, remained 


to me in my twenties a huge slab of unattached land somewhere 


Citizens of the new State of the American Union: 
Alaskan Eskimos 


Juneau, capital of Alaska 


* Broadcast on July 4 


in the waters around Siberia. Famous, dimly remembered anyway, 
as a wilderness inhabited only by the beaver and the caribou 
and the offspring of the dare-devils who went out to the Klon- 
dyke in 1896—‘ clean mad for the muck called gold’. 


These vague but lively memories 
came surging back when the astonishing 
news hit us at breakfast on July. 2 that 
the forty-eight States had turned into 
forty-nine. For as long as most poli- 
ticians can remember, a promise to give 
statehood either to Alaska or to Hawaii 
or to both has been made automa- 
tically every four years, every time the 
Democrats and the Republicans have 
met in their convention. cities to beat 
out a political platform. In my day, 
certainly, I cannot remember a time 
when some solemn magnifico of either 
party has not asked the blessing of the 
whole convention on a firm pledge to 
make Alaska and Hawaii States of the 
Union in the next four years at the 
latest. The convention always mum- 
bles ‘ Amen ’. 

But, up to now, these prayers and 
promises have had no more meaning 
than the doxology to an atheist. He 
knows the sound of it, he is glad to 
have it said and done with. He cannot 
conceive that any- 
body will take it 
literally. What most 
of us had forgotten 
is that Alaska has 
had a delegate in 
Washington © sitting 
in on debates with- 
out the privilege of 
a vote for the last 
fifty-two years. The 
present delegate is a 
man named Bartlett, 
and he had a touch- 
ing comment to 
offer when he heard 
on Tuesday night 
that the Senate had 
passed the Statehood 
Bill by better than 
three to one. 

‘ My wife and I’, 
he said, ‘often 
talked about it and 
we agreed that, on a 
day unknown, at a 
time uncertain, when 
it was least expected, 
wham, the Bill 
would go through’. 


writers in search of a slick interpretation was the same as the 


assumption that no doubt is now being made in Moscow, that 


Alaska was essential to the defence of the United States and that 


the Congress grabbed it on the respectable pretext of that old; 


old promise, Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The day when Alaska could be a vast, clumsy obstacle to an 
invading army was any day before the invention of the bombing 
*plane. Since the last war, Alaska can offer, to a pig-headed nation 
determined to lose. battalions of infantrymen, only a frozen toe- 
hold in the far, far North-West of the American continent. Alaska, 
like the Atlantic for that matter, has been by-passed by the jet- 
bomber, and its remoteness. made a by the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. , 


‘ ; 
A Huge Liability 

‘Mlaske is, if anything, a huge lability to the United States, 
and what few people seem to realise now is that we are all going 
to have to pay more taxes to support its promising, but laborious, 
economy. True, it has huge timberlands, it has millions of salmon 
and herring, it turns out modest amounts of platinum and tungsten 
and mercury and chromium. But all these things have been avail- 
able to the United States, at a price, since Alaska became an 
organised territory of the U.S. It also supplies the United States 
with all its domestically mined tin, And its first pulp-mill, .a 
gigantic project costing $54,000,000, went into operation only 
four years ago. 

The other forty-eight States will now be obliged to succour 
and sustain Alaska’s economy, in the way that the United King- 
dom for so long had to maintain the price of Egyptian cotton or 
Australian wool. An objection that was voiced in the Senate 
debate was the powerful one that, whether you call Alaska a State 
of the Union or a territory, its status will be that, for some time 
to come, of a commonwealth. The word ‘ commonwealth’ does 
not cause the breasts of Senators to swell, for it reminds them, 
tediously enough I grant, of countries that are graduating from 


colonies to independence. The Senate voted down a common. 


wealth amendment. 

However, a good many Senators who voted for the State- 
hood Bill must have misgivings when they look at the map. 
Even the most rampaging Empire-builder, in the days of 


_ Teddy Roosevelt, stopped short of giving Statehood to any terri- 


tory that was not a continuous part of the American mainland, 
that was not the unfrocked brother of a neighbour State. The last 
two States to be taken into the Union were New Mexico and 


| Arizona, in 1912. And if you had looked at the map then you 


would have granted the absurdity of isolating under separate 
forms of government two big pockets of land that weré almost 
entirely surrounded by American States. But Alaska is nearly 
1,000 miles, the whole length of Canada, away from the nearest 
American land. It is the whole bleak arc of the globe to the north 
of the State of Washington. 


It does look, superficially, as if thé United States were moving ~ 


out beyond its borders, and there is no doubt, I think, that if 
this had happened in the days when world power was rooted in 
land armies and fuelled by navies the United States would have 
come to rue the day it took in Alaska as a State, entitled to the 
full protection of the United States Army and Navy. But the 
most that can be said for the strategic argument today is that 
the coast of Alaska is 2,000 miles closer to Asiatic Russia than 
Oregon or Washington; that it is an ideal site for an early warning 
ballistic missile station; that its Air Command would have a 
better chance of intercepting and destroying enemy bombers, if 
they were foolish enough to choose that long route, than if they 


_ came by shorter routes over the Pole. 


Military fhistaltation 

All that is not only granted, it has eed acted upon. The United 
States will have no more power over its forty-ninth State than 
it had over its Alaska territory. The early warning missile station 
is about to be constructed, and $30,000,000 were appropriated 


for it by the last Congress. There are already six major military $1 ees 
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; State. Lee did it une The: eimietate assumption of news-— t 
; able’ AY ike you more Pyulaerate to . 


Secretary Brucker put it: ‘U.S, Army forces st 


are separated from Soviet bases by only a few hundred sates, The 


proximity of these bases to the American mainland, coupled with 


modern weapons and aircraft in the hands of the Soviets, presents 
a constant threat of attack with only sania, rather than ee : 
of warning ’. Ry 
_ I have dwelt on this soln picture only because i it is. thes one by 
that will be pointed to by wiseacres. It came up infrequently ino 


the Senate debate, for the sensible reason that Alaska was already 


an American dependency:: whatever strategic advantages it has 
to offer have been used, and the fact of its Statehood will not 


enhance them or take them away. 


The big fight in the Senate came. fen hess South, cwligeel 


Senators find themselves losing ground these days in all "debates 
that have to do with racial discrimination. The Southerners 


thought that they had wrecked the Democratic Party, and wreaked 
vengeance on Harry Truman by deserting him in large numbers 
in his hour of need in 1948. But he was voted back into’ “ties ty. 


White House without the solid help of the South, and ever since 


then the Southern Democrats have been battening down the — 
‘storm cellars and saving their fuel. They feared that with two — 


other Northern Senators added to the ninety-six Senators that are 


already there, they would face two more echoed a opponents . 


‘on matters that trouble them. 


- 


Pioneer State of Mixed Bload 


We do not have to guess for long what those henies might be, 


when I mention that Alaska is a pioneer State of mixed blood 


where Indians, Eskimos, and whites get along very amiably 


together. Another fear of the South, which was a practical one, 
is that if Alaska was voted into the Union, Hawaii, 
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has been begging at the door almost as long, would be next. 


They are right—Hawaii will be next: and the white- 


supremacy men would have a terrible time separating out the 


strains of the Anglo-Saxon, the African, the Polynesian, or | 


the Chinese in most Hawaiian males and in ay of their beautiful 
women. 

This fear was not much talked about, but the Southerners 
had it always in mind. They used other, very plausible, very, good 


arguments and harped away on the expense of maintaining a 


remote, poor State and the inequity of letting two Senators — % 


represent less than 130,000 people, when only two represent the 
16,000,000 New Yorkers, or the 14,000,000 Californians. A 
Texan is likely to burst a ‘blood vessel at the thought that, from 
now on, 65,000 Alaskans are equal to 4,500,000 Texans. But 


then blood vessels, I guess, will be bursting out all over Texas — 


this week. The headlines told the doom of the Texas ego. ‘ Alaska 


dwarfs Texas’ was the way the heartless New York Herald 


Tribune put it. Alaska is one-fifth of the area of the present 
United States, and it is two and a half times as big as Texas and 
twice as wild, 


In the popular discussion that now rages among all neat ad 


orderly Americans, as to how the flag can possibly be re-drawn 


to arrange forty-nine stars into a harmonious pattern, the brightest E 
- suggestion came from a New Yorker. ‘ Since’, he said, ‘ you can 
only have one biggest State of the Union, and Texas has now lost 
the title, why not keep the forty-eight stars by counting one for 


Alaska and dropping Texas Beer ae Home Service 
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\, FFICIALS of the Commonwealth. governments have — 
been meeting in London to discuss the agenda for the 


2 Commonwealth Economic Conference in Montreal next 
as _ September. Many of the questions which will be raised 


. in Montreal are of great interest to the African territories of the 
_Commonwealth, whose greatest need is a steadily growing demand ~ 


_ for their produce and a continued inflow of capital from abroad 


to maintain the pace of their development. Three African States 


__ right, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland; but the colonial 
_ areas in East and West Africa will also expect, through the 


Colonial Office and their own advisers, to make their point of 
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_ Years of Prosperity fl ees 4 
The twelve years that have passed since the war have, on the 
____ whole, been years of prosperity for Africa, They have been in 
_. most territories, whether independent, or British, or French or 
____ Belgian, years of economic development, and this has been 


id 


after the war, African countries had plenty to sell and prices were 
good, but they were short of- transport to move it; and they could 
not get from Britain or Europe the machinery and equipment they 
_ had money to pay for. As soon as this shortage eased off there 
__ came the Korean war boom, in which the prices of many African 
_. products went sky-high. This made everyone rich on paper, but 
; money could not be spent on development, on roads, bridges, 
schools, universities, factories or harbours, at such a rate. So, 
though some of it was saved as bank balances in London, much 

- evaporated in inflation. hare Get mak 
Since 1952 commodity prices have been lower but steadier; and 
this has induced a most astonishing development in all directions. 
_ This is visible in the spread upwards and outwards of cities like 
G Accra, Nairobi, Salisbury or Kampala, but for those who know 
where to look it is also visible in the African countryside. Africans, 
in some cases protected from price ups and downs by co-opera- 
tives or marketing boards, have become used to a steady rate of 
progress, They see this not only in the better incomes which they 
get from their cash crops but in the spread of such services to 
q them as education, health and medical services, roads and agricul- 
tural advice, ahd even in such amenities as public electric light 


and so on. <i ey 
e.5 I would emphasise: they have got used to this, just as British 
: _ workpeople expect a fairly steady increase in wages. But in the 
___ Jast year or eighteen months the demand for most African 
- products has fallen off, and prices have fallen too (cocoa is a rare 
exception); and this means that incomes have fallen. . 


Cash Crops and Paying for Goods ; pe ak 
Consider now the cash crops out of which Africans make an 
_* increasing part of their livelihoods: cotton, coffee, sugar, rubber, 
tea, tin, cocoa, sisal, copra, iron ore, diamonds, palm oil. I have 


African welfare is great, in the British or any other areas in 
a Africa, and it is greater than it used to be. The reason is that the 


2 mentioned only the leading ones. The importance of these to 
subsistence economy in Africa is disappearing—the sort of agri- 


cultural life in which primitive communities, live exclusively on 


os what they could grow for their own use. Africans, even peasants, 
a ae have become more dependent on goods bought for cash, even 
imported foodstuffs like wheat, but more especially things like 
kerosene, clothing, bicycles, medicines, building materials, motor- 
_ cars and trucks, implements, fertilisers. But while the price of these 
_ things has not gone down, that of their own produce has. 
mmodity prices have fallen for several reasons, but the main 
ne ten 
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__ will be represented at Montreal: two that are independent, Ghana _ 


and South-Africa, and one that is likely to be invited in its own to retrench. This means less government spending on develop- 


: accompanied by political advance. This prosperity, however, has 
not been without its frustrations. In the first period, immediately 


7 ao Fy. : ’, a 7. 


*\ 


_One in the most recent period is the American recession-and the. 
difficulties of the sterling area, where anti-inflationary measures 
- have curbed. spending and cut back industrial production and its 
demand for raw materials. It must be remembered, too, that many 


African countries depend on only two or three products, some- 


_times on only one. . 
_. These countries are now suffering a fairly marked disinflation, 
though some are less squeezed than others. This has meant that 


their balance of payments has turned adverse and they are having 


ment. But disinflationary measures abroad have not merely cut 
their prices and incomes; it has also reduced the inflow of capital, 


- especially private capital; and the result is the return of unem- 


ployment or underemployment. The pace of development has 
hesitated. But many long-range schemes cannot be halted in 
mid-career: these must continue and be financed somehow. This 
may deceive the British exporter into thinking that his customers 
are still wealthy. In fact, what is happening is that many’ of them 


are maintaining their development by spending the nest eggs 


which they accumulated in Britain in times of toom. 

This is right; nest eggs are for rainy days. But they do not last 
too many rainy days, and that is the question mark. These funds, 
while substantial, are not unlimited; and even if they were bigger 


_than they are, Britain’s own position as banker to the sterling area 


would make it impossible to release them at more than a reason- 
able rate of encashment. Sterling was endangered in 1957 partly 
by the heavy withdrawals from the sterling balances by India; and 
now the turn of the Colonies to draw may have come, But their 
reserves, spread over a score of territories, though substantial in 
aggregate, are individually small. Ghana, one of the richest, is 
now short of money, since most of it is committed to existing 
development schemes. Other, poorer, countries are worse placed. 


Need of Outside Help z 


But they will not be content to have their promising develop- — 


ments halted just because the economic system, for mysterious 
reasons known only to bankers and economists in London and 
New York, is slowing down. This is the danger. Africans have 
become passionately devoted to development, to ‘raising our 
country ’, as they put it. The African leaders feel that, whatever 
happens to world trade, their development must not be halted; 
loans and credits must be found. They have already learnt to cry, 
‘If we can’t get it from the West, we will get it from the East’. 
One reason for the readiness of French Africans to stay in the 
French Union, instead of becoming independent like Ghana, is 
the heavy investments they get from France. 

Many British African leaders will therefore expect, if trade 
does not pick up meanwhile, that the Montreal conference will do 
something for them. They are anxious for an American upturn, 
and they dread a British downturn. But what can the conference 


-at Montreal do for them? They hope that from this conference 


will come higher prices. But already the prices of some African 
produce, such as tin, is supported by international associations. 
The truth is that what these countries need is a boost to demand, 
which will give them firm prices on a bigger production. In the 
end the question which Africans as well as other Commonwealth 
producers will ask the economic statesmen at Montreal is this: 
* How can you help to get world trade expanding again? How can 
you increase the flow of international investment? ’ It will be up 
to the conference to consider if the Commonwealth, acting alone, 
can do this.—General Overseas Service 


The latest addition to the series of monographs prepared by the 


B.B.C. Engineering Division (No, 19) is entitled A.U.H.F. Tele- 


vision Link for Outside Broadcasts. It may be obtained, price 5s., 
from B.B.C. Publications, 35, Marylebone High Street, London, 


W.1, or ordered from newsagents and booksellers. 
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In Your Garden 


HE sudden and welcome appearance of a burst of 
summer weather last week reminded those who are 
fortunate enough to possess a garden of the fact of its 
existence. Ever since the days of Mr. C. H. Middleton 
the B.B.C. has been famous for its gardening programmes. That 
doyen of gardening broadcasters, Mr. F. H. Streeter, has been 
entertaining us recently with his choice of the week (one of his 
last talks in this series—on growing freesias, which is no child’s 
play—is printed on another page). Owners of television sets can 
watch that highly civilised programme, ‘Gardening Club’ con- 
ducted by Mr. Percy Thrower: 
gardening scarcely seems worth knowing. Until recently this pro- 
_ gramme has been appearing on the screen on Sunday afternoons. 
Presumably that was arranged upon the assumption that even the 
keenest gardeners are liable to be somnolent after Sunday lunch. 
But, whatever the reason for the timing (we have not inquired 
into it), it has not mattered much because it always rains on 
Sundays. That is why gardening is the most frustrating of hobbies. 
Not perhaps to everyone. There are men and women who when 
they retire devote every day to their gardens and still the time 
seems too short. It is surprising how much can be found as work 
in a garden. When it rains, the weeds spring up profusely to 
smother the flowers and vegetables if they are not quickly 
-removed. If (less probably) it does not rain, then the garden needs 
artificial watering or mulching or, as Mr. Middleton used to con- 
tend, the hoes must be kept going. A small greenhouse offers a 
wide variety of jobs. The path and lawn may be kept spotless. 
So the garden offers to its philosophical servants as much toil as 
the home does to the housewife, who, however, is rarely so 
philosophical. And on the darkest and wettest days the gardener 
can retire to study his books and his catalogues or receive 
instruction from the wireless. 


Of course all sorts of modern labour-saving devices are now. 


on the market, though some of them are pretty expensive. No 
doubt with the aid of a flame-thrower to kill the weeds, an electric 
lawn-mower to cut the grass, an all-purpose rotary machine to 
serve all purposes, one can move along pretty fast as long as one 
does not set oneself on fire or cut off one’s hands in the process. 
But automation, though all very well in its place, may strike the 
romantic as out of place in the garden. For by gardening one is 
not thinking of amateur horticulture, by which a little money can 


be made on the side. The aim is rather to commune with nature, — 


to stretch out one’s hands to one’s medieval ancestors who could 
pot live without their gardens, to savour the primitive pleasures 
of digging and delving. Maybe as age advances there comes 
the time when a belting by lumbago or a sudden rheumatic twinge 
hits out to mar the joys of a summer’s morning. Or the grip of 
laziness delights to find an excuse to stay indoors. One may stop 
to think of the thousand-and-one obstacles that have to be faced, 
the cat on the seed-bed, the slugs in the strawberries, the blackflies 
on the beans and the greenfly on the roses. But these are the age- 
old challenges of nature, who is cruel as well as kind, and ugly 
as well as beautiful. We are all garden-lovers at heart, even if we 


_ parks. Let us therefore be grateful for the summer days while 
they last. They do not seem to visit us often. 


ie Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER consist _ 
mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. The repro- 
ductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the broad- | 


what he does not know about 


- capitalist world ’, Mr. Krushchev ended: mS 


have to content ourselves with window boxes or with the public 


ee Becscent Eisenhowér 's visit to ‘Caoaias Moscow broadcasts 
spoke of United States politicians trying” ‘to ‘put across deals 
which would bind fast their partners ’, and of their efforts to slow _ “ é 
down the development of Canadian industry and reduce the? 
country to the role of raw material supplier to the U.S.A. In © a 
addition, United States ruling circles were IICTSASIRE turning 
Canada into a launching site for atomic war. > (3 
In his speeches in East Berlin, Mr. Khrushchev a eae the 
Western Powers of having done nothing to relax international — 
tension and of seeking to obstruct a summit conference by calling 
for the discussion of such questions as German ‘unification. Het 
referred to the ‘hue and cry’ in the ‘capitalist’ countries about — 
the execution of Mr. Nagy; attacked Yugoslavia—among other 
things for Yugoslavia’s receiving aid from the U.S.A. who never 
gave anything for nothing, and for belonging to the Balkan Pact 
and thereby indirectly to Nato; and claimed that the ‘ unity of 
the socialist camp’ ensured the independence of its peoples. 
On his return to Moscow, Mr. Khrushchev was quoted by Moscow 
radio as saying, in the presence of President Novotny of 
Czechoslovakia, that if such questions as Eastern Europe were — 
to be discussed at a summit conference, it would be better not to 
hold a conference. He added that, on disarmament, the present 
deadlock was due to the Western Powers’ insistence that agree- _ 
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ment on control must precede a disarmament agreement. The 


Soviet Union, he said, did not need control as she was not con- 
templating aggression; moreover, mutual trust must be established 
before admitting foreign inspectors involved in control. Me 
_ Addressing the East German Party Congress, Herr Ulbricht — 
-was quoted as saying that after the Hungarian rising the East 1 
German Government had been on the defensive against . 
‘revisionism’. Although this was still a danger, the party and 
security organs had succeeded in smashing ‘ counter-revolutionary 
groups ’. Magdeburg had been cleaned up, and in Potsdam, for — 
example, more than 100 state officials had been dismissed, to 
take up work in factories and on farms. Both Herr Ulbricht and vial 
Mr. Khrushchev spoke of the task before East Germany of over- 
taking West Germany in production. A Moscow home service 
broadcast tried to explain the economic progress in West Germany S 
by claiming that United States airmen, by deliberate ‘ foresight ’, 
had spared enormous industrial enterprises from destruction 
during the war. Herr Ulbricht renewed the proposal for a 
confederation between the two Germanies, and said that ‘ Nato 
policy and reunification are well nigh incompatible ’ . He added: 
The international Communist movement, with the heroic Soviet | 
Communist Party at its bead, was never so homogeneous, never 
so strong as it is now. | z 


Mr. Khrushchev likewise painted 2 a vivid picture of the coming ' 
world-wide victory of ‘ socialism ’. There was little doubt which 
would win in peaceful competition between * ‘the young, growing ~ Ee . 
socialist countries, waxing ever stronger’ and the ee sick - or 

We shall vanquish capitalism without war , oT will offer this e .. 
consolation to Herr Adenauer: whereas at " present only the 4 a % 


German Democratic Republic is socialist, a time will come, we S ey 
believe, when the whole | of Germany, when the entire felt will | fi = 
take this path, ) tat 


Broadcasts fio uses on the Brioni tale emphasised 
their world-wide importance, since both Yugoslavia and Eg 
were following a policy ¢ oft active co-existence and 

with blocs’. Zagreb radio stressed that ‘ Greece, the 1 
Republic, and Yugoslavia hold common vie ; to 
‘of the Cyprus problem. The right t to self-d 
‘only realistic and just solution ’. According to 
Presidents Nasser and Tito ad decided establi 
‘consultative organisation of ne E 
_papers were Bao irs 
eutralis “ 
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TREASURES IN THE GUILDHALL MUSEUM 
“BETWEEN the Bank of England and the Mansion.House’, said 
Wyn GriFFITH in ' Town and Country ’, ‘ there is a square build- 
ing with a portico and tall columns that looks as if it ought to 
be a temple of some kind, and indeed when you look up you see 
that it says: ‘“‘ The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof ”. 
But this is the Royal Exchange. It is the third building that has 
been put up on that site so that City merchants could meet and 
carry on business with one another. The first one was built by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, and Queen Elizabeth I gave it the Royal 
title. It was burnt down in the great fire, rebuilt, and burnt 
again in 1838. The third one stands, in spite of the blitz. 
“You have to turn your mind back to the days when there were 
no large office blocks in the City, and the merchants had to find 
somewhere to meet. So long as there was a large space shut in 
from the streets, they could be sure of finding one another there; 
it did not have to be a room in a house. It did not even need a 
roof over it; a few colonnades where you could shelter when it 
rained was all that was necessary. A good stone floor was needed 
to keep you out of the mud. That was the Royal Exchange, and, 
up to a point, that is what it still is: stone floor, colonnades, an 


- open quadrangle (but they put up an elegant glass roof over it 


in 1882 after a heavy snowstorm), a few shops and offices on the 
flanks of it, a statue of the Duke of 
Wellington in front of it. It all looks 
solid and serious. 

‘ But when you go inside it, as hun- 
dreds of sightseers do every day, you 
find the ground floor holds the Guild- 
hall Museum, and if there ever was a 
London citizen’s own museum, this is 
it. Almost everything in it comes from 
the City. You remember the excite- 
ment about the Temple of Mithras 
and the discoveries of Roman 
remains? Many of them are here, 
set out in showcases, and everything 
clearly labelled. 

‘What I found most fascinating 
were the ordinary things of everyday 
life, that is to say, the things that 
people used 2,000 years ago. Some of them are rather surprising: 
a leather bikini and a step-in, for instance; sandals and shoes that 
might have come from Bond Street; cups and dishes and knives 
and cutlery, eyebrow tweezers, ear-rings just like a pair of 
Mexican ones that my wife has, and especially the carpenters’ 
and blacksmiths’ tools. 

‘Some of the things are not so old, only a few hundred years 
or so: a child’s shoe, clay pipes, leather-work, and a model of the 
last royal barge. Many of these things were thrown away into a 
refuse pit, the dustbin of the day, and when they dig in the City, 
they come across these discarded treasures because they have to 
dig through some old, Roman’s refuse pit. 

‘I like the idea of putting some modern craftsman’s work along 
with the older things, to pull us all together in the ring of 
time. But a Roman labourer did that for me 2,000 years ago 
when he scratched on the clay of a brick, which you can still see: 
“ Austalis for the last fortnight has been wandering off by himself 
every day ”. Down to the river Thames to fish, perhaps? ’ 


THE BARBECUE IN THE YARD 
©In the American kitchen ’, said CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. 
Washington Correspondent, in ‘ From Our Own Correspondent ’, 


-*Jurk the gas rings that think for you, the broiler that rings a 


bell when your steak is done, the refrigerator that defrosts itself, 


‘the dishwasher that scrapes the plates, and the garbage-disposal 


unit greedily munching up old bones. But although the middle- 
class wife expects such pledges of her husband’s affection and 


nowadays likes to have them copper-plated and 
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Did You Hear That? 


Exhibits from the Guildhall Museum in the Royal Exchange, where 

“almost everything comes from the City of London’: a group of early 

seventeenth-century pottery and cutlery laid out as a table setting, and 

(below) two thirteenth-century jugs, the one on the left from Austin 
Friars, the other from Mason’s Avenue 


surrounded with knotty pine panel- 
ling, to give them that French farm- 
house flavour, at this time of year 
she stays away from them as much as 
possible. Every weekend and every 
public holiday she sees to it that her 
family gathers in full togetherness in 
the garden, or the “yard”, as it is 
called here, no matter how velvety the 
turf, and holds a barbecue, People 
who pride themselves on plain-speak- 
ing call this a “ cook-out ”, and that’s’ 
just what it is, a picnic with some- 
thing cooked in the open, but since 
_ camp fires are smoky, and forbidden in 
wi the average suburb, the cooking is 
done over glowing charcoal. 

‘When I first came to America, five years ago, “ do-it-your- 
self ” husbands were carefully building fireplaces for this purpose, 
like little garden altars, out of cement, boulders—brought in 
from the seaside—and bits of old iron bedsteads. But today 
every supermarket and every hardware store sells the portable, 
or mobile, charcoal stove. A shallow, black pan about a yard 
across, in which to place the charcoal, and a shiny grill to go 
over the top and hold the meat. Some have screws to raise and 
lower the grill, some have legs, some have windshields, some have 
wheels and handles like a wheelbarrow, and some—for the 
immensely rich—have electrically operated spits. 

‘A vast, auxiliary market has sprung up round them for the 
charcoal itself, in handy sizes or egg-shaped brickettes, for 
special gadgets and fluids to make it easier to set fire to the 
charcoal, for plastic water squirts to damp down the fire once 
lit, for’ cooking tools with long handles, for chef’s hats and 
facetiously inscribed aprons, which father will wear while 
operating at the grill. For since this is a rugged, outdoor move- 
ment, akin to covered wagons and the westward marching 
frontier, it follows that only a man can do the real work. But, 
since nature in the raw is seldom mild, and the yard is full of 
mosquitos and things with legs, devices are now on sale to make 
this pioneering as comfortable as possible. At least, one’s guests 
should be provided with a plastic squeeze-bottle of insect 
repellent, and some families build a tent of mosquito netting. 

* A word should be said about barbecue cuisine. While father 
actually drops the lumps of meat on to the grill, and pulls them 
off again with his special tongs, mother has been working behind 


flow of saliva. an 

‘There is also the great and slightly mysterious cult of 
“ hickory ” as a flavour for outdoor food. Hickory is an American 
eet tree with a lot of wholesome American associations: possibly 
ed connected with President Andrew Jackson known as “Old 
sae. Hickory”, or possibly with the hickory saplings with which 
>> moral education used to be inculcated by unprogressive school- 
masters, or possibly again with the hickory limb on which some- 
_body’s — was told to hang her clothes before “ not going 
near the water ” 

“Whatever it is, after the seasoning in the Picher. the steaks, 
the hamburgers, the frankfurters, and the chickens must all have 
that “ hickory smoked ” flavour. And once again American 
industry is there to help. 
You may have charcoal 
a brickettes actually made 

from hickory wood, but this 

is a purist’s resource. You 

may. have hickory sawdust, 

f which you sprinkle on the 
Vita live coals. You may have 
é hickory liquid smoke, dis- 
tilled by a secret process 
; from green hickory chips to - 
Ae: be brushed over the meat 
before cooking, and you can 
have “ Old Hickory Smoked 

Salt (no acrid after taste) ” 

There’s also an interesting 

compound of salt, sugar, 

thirty spices, activated 
charcoal, and hickory wood- 
smoke, which you can roll 
_ your meat in before cooking, 
~~ for what is called “that 
ven long-in- the- smoke eating 
4 ‘goodness ”. 
at _ ‘This getting back to 
mature is an elaborate and artificial business, and the family 
barbecue is one more example of the modern escape from tech- 
nology, which is effected by calling on all technological resources ’. 
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ty A NEW WAY OF FIGHTING VIRUSES 

The Royal Society recently held one of its annual conversaziones 
in. London at which scientists give demonstrations of their latest 
_- discoveries. One of these exhibits came from Dr. Burke and Dr. 
= _ Alick Isaacs, of the National Institute for Medical Research. 
Dr. ISAACS ‘spoke of it in ‘ Science Review ’. Lar 
ce “One of the needs in medicine today’, he said, ‘is for an 
antibiotic that will act on the small viruses—those that cause 
influenza, the common cold, poliomyelitis, and many other 
diseases. These viruses grow inside the patient’s cells, and the 
problem is to find a way of damaging the virus without harming 
the patient. So far this has not proved to be possible, but what 
we have found is a new approach to the problem. This is based 
on the well-known fact that when one virus has occupied a group 
--—-——of_-celils it interferes with the growth of other viruses added to 
Zz these cells. It seeths that this interference is due to a substance 
; produced by the first virus. We call this substance interferon, 
and we can isolate it, and show that it has in the laboratory many 
of the characteristics of an antibiotic for viruses. 

‘Interferon does not kill viruses—it stops them from multi- 
_ plying inside cells. And its effects are directed not only against 
-— a@ single virus but against a wide range of viruses. How does 
interferon act? A fair guess is that it resembles a substance 
_ produced during the normal process of virus development. 
The resemblance may be enough to ensure that interferon 
enters into the virus development but since it is the wrong sub- 
stance (from the point of view of the virus manufacture) it 
Repeobahly -blocks the machinery and brings the Sy eae 


So octopus with its brood of eggs (seen on the rock, left), which it hatched out in 
the aquarium at Sydney Zoo in 1937 ‘ a 


a as is needed, and to make it as concentrated as we would 


octopuses have gone at least four and a half months without 


sacs of variously coloured pigment which expand and contract — 


that it is Madore by fivings ce 

perhaps the cell knows best where the processes of vi ] 

are most vulnerable to attack. teehee ee 
“It should certainly be easy to produce as much: inter- 


want. But once we start using very concentrated prepara~ 
tae it is possible that they may prove toxic to man, or gee 
might “5 ineffective for some other reason’. — tag eer, 
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THE HABITS OF THE OcroPus + Lyte 3 
‘ Octopuses must be among the sea’s record fasters ’ , said Tae ee 
LANE in a Home Service talk. ‘It has been proved that some 


food. nee do this while brooding | their eggs, although total 
fasting is unusual. In the 
common octopus the brood- 
__ ing time varies between four 

- and seven weeks. Some 
200,000 eggs may ‘be. laid | 
altogether, although gener- — 
ally there are many fewer 
than this. Not that the | 
octopus holds Nature’s re- 
cord for egg-laying. There 
is a marine snail that has 
been observed to lay-41,000 
eggs in a minute, It has 
_ been calculated that one of 
them once laid 478,000,000 
eggs in four and a half 
months, _ hits 
* Octopuses — ates y a 
greater power of changing 
colour than the chameleon. 
Unlike all other Known 
animals, octopuses and other = 
“cephalopods change colour e 
by muscular action. The = 
colour comes from little 


and change the appearance of the octopus: They can certainly 


ring the colour changes—red, brown, orange, grey, and almost 


white. Sometimes the two halves of an ‘octopus’ s body are coloured 
quite differently. One observer saw an octopus moving over rocks eer 
in an aquarium and as he watched one side of the octopus turned 
white and the other remained brown. The reason? Probably a 
fright reaction, maybe from the man who was watching. When an 
Octopus is severely’ frightened it shoots out ink. Sometimes it is a 
general smoke-screen under cover of which it tries to escape. At S 
other times the ink forms a sort of dummy octopus. I imagine 
quite a few octopuses have escaped while their foes gota mouth- 
ful of ink and water. a me. 
‘Octopuses provide food for large eels, fish, whales, and seals. ; 
In many parts of the world they are also eaten by men and 
women—especially maritime peoples. You can buy them in this 
country. I have seen dried octopuses hanging in a delicatessen 
shop within a stone’s throw of Piccadilly Circus in London. Pare 
‘ The brains and nervous systems of octopuses have also proved pe 
of great interest to biologists. Professor J. Z. Young, who is one 
of the pioneers in this work, said in a broadcast talk some years — 
ago that octopuses “are capable of remembering quite compli- . 
cated things .. . study of the parts of the brain with which is rs 
do it has given’ valuable hints about the = memories are carrie 
in our own brains ” ‘ al ; 
‘ Are octopuses. dangerous to man? I suppose ‘most of us ave 
either read or heard of Victor Hugo’s horrific” account in his 
Toilers of the Sea of the fight to the death in a Channel Isla 
sea-cave between the hero Gilliatt and an octopus. ote 
that story contains a good deal more imagination 
scientific fact, but it has cert ly had fect | 
thinks = about: the es. es ¥ 
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. NE of the things which struck me most*during my visit 
to the Soviet Union was the accessibility of the Russians. 
Even as a foreigner—and an American at that—I found 
et ' that it was possible to meet any number of Russians, on 
_ most levels of society, without having recourse to the deadly, 

formal, supervised interviews which Russian officials normally 
_ arrange for visitors. Sica sic! et 
____ During my sojourn and as my meetings with Russians increased 
in frequency, several things astonished me. Once, I had a drink 
___ with a Russian in a public restaurant: when we left, he casually _ 
_ wiped his fingerprints off his glass, although we had talked about _ 


_ nothing more controversial than literature. Another time, a young 
aM Russian I had met at a theatre asked me if I had-any American 
_ magazines. The next time I saw him I gave him a few battered 
a __ copies of some ordinary ones—the sort that can be bought on the 
____ news-stands of almost any other country except Russia. I had 
E _- wrapped them neatly in a Russian newspaper, so as not to- 
___ attract undue attention with their brightly coloured covers. My 
_ friend and I went to have something to eat, and he left the~- 
package at the garderobe or cloakroom, This is the inevitable 
4G _ adjunct of every public place in Russia. Later, when my friend — 
___ went to collect his things, the attendant refused to give him the 
package. He had opened it. He said: ‘These are foreign. You 
_'- are too young to read them. They will corrupt you?» = 
3 For some years now, the Russians-have lived in a curious 
ie atmosphere; and, as a foreigner, it is impossible not to ‘notice 
_ some of the effects of this, particularly when one begins to talk 


intimately with a Russian. One of these is the elaborate sign 
language—a kind of gesture language—that Russians use. It seems 
a substitute for saying certain unpleasant words out loud in places 
where they might be overheard. A Russian once mentioned 
aw his sister to me. I asked what about her. He quietly crossed his . 
___. fingers to indicate ‘prison’. It seems that a few years back, his 
sister had been swept away to gaol for some political indiscretion. 
_ The family had not been informed: it was only a short while 
ago, after she returned, that they learned what had happened. 


beh | 


Sign Language i 
_ After being in the Soviet Union a few months, I learned more 
of this sign language. When I had been talking about one person 
or another, if my Russian friend flicked his ear casually, I knew 
that that meant the person was no good, or dangerous: someone 
to be avoided. If, at other times, I saw a Russian put his fore- 
finger between his teeth, that meant “silent’ or ‘secret’, that 
_ what he had said or heard was not to be repeated. Others of 
these code gestures are easier to understand. If, for instance, a. 
Russian draws his index finger across his throat, it means he 
could get his head chopped off, that is, get into trouble; or it can 
also mean that he has eaten all thathe cam. 
- Despite these puzzling—and disturbing—aspects of Russian 
society today, it is still easy to talk with many people. I once 
asked a Russian if he were not afraid to be talking in public with 
a foreigner. He answered: ‘I fear nothing. Fear is not in my 
nature’. Another time, when I asked the same question, my . 
- acquaintance said, ‘What could happen to me? All the police 


could say is, “ Don’t talk to foreigners”: that’s all’. . 
__- The technique of meeting Russians is simple. On warm days, 
-- it is possible to walk through the many parks of Moscow or 
es ‘Leningrad, and people, seeing that you are a foreigner—by your 
clothes, your cigarettes, your somehow different atmosphere— 
will come up to you and ask questions. Some of these, in my 
-_ experience, have ranged as widely as, “Is there war in the Middle 
East?’ to ‘Can I buy your suit off you?’ or ‘What do you 
think of our life here? Is it better or worse in your country? ’ 
Also, at any restaurant—because they are so crowded—it is _ 
ible for anyone to sit down at your table, or for you to — 
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sit at theirs. Naturally, you begin to talk, and as ‘soon as the 
Russians heard my accent in Russian they always plied me with 


questions about my country. On these occasions, as an American, 
I rarely ever met any hostility or rudeness. This was something 


_ I often wondered if I could guarantee to a Russian coming to my 
country. One of the few unpleasant experiences was when a 


Russian Army officer joined my table in order to ask my wife to 


dance—another accepted custom of the Soviet Union. He asked 


my nationality. I told him. ‘ Americans are animals’, he said and 
sat down cosily with us. 


Sadness of Isolation 


As the days went by, I had more and more conversations with 


more and more people. Nearly all of them were pleasant and 
friendly. But I began to feel clearly the sadness of countries 
being, or having been, cut off from each other. Tourism, travel, 
exchanges, only these—imperfect as they are in dissipating ignor- 
ance and misunderstanding—seemed to me terribly necessary. I 
particularly felt this one night in Leningrad. My wife and I 
were seated at a table with another couple. We talked in the most 
general, banal, even pedestrian terms. 

* How do you like our weather? ’ 

-{ Fine’. “a 


~ © © Does it snow much in America?” 


“In some places ’. 
When our friends of the evening rose to go home, the wife 


said quite seriously, ‘I have lived in Leningrad for twenty-eight 
- years. I have never before spoken with a foreigner. It has been a 


wonderful evening’. My wife and I were astonished, and for 


“some reason deeply moved, that such trivialities could have 


even the remotest overtones for another person from another 
country. 

The secret—if there is a secret—of getting along with Russians, 
beyond the most casual contact of a chance acquaintance, is to 
talk with them about their interests. These cover a wide area, 
no matter what a Russian’s class may be—and there are classes 
in the Soviet Union: the intelligentsia is higher than the workers, 
a waiter is higher than a shoeshine man, a dancer is higher than 
a movie actor, and politicians rank higher than writers or 
scientists. No matter what the economic or social level, most 


Russians have a wide number of topics which they understand 
‘well. I have discussed the intricacies of ballet at the Bolshoi 


Theatre with an engineering student. My waiter at the hotel acted 
as a theatrical guide for me—and certainly he directed me to the 
best theatrical performances in Moscow while I was there. The 
young woman tobacconist on the corner would talk to me about 


“sports with the insight of an expert—although she had time 
to go to few events. 


Russia’s Entertainments _ 

The entertainments of Russia, especially, are a sort of common 
currency, available to people of all levels. My tobacconist, or 
a taxi driver, or a young school teacher, or a mechanic in a work- 
shop, could all speak with enthusiasm about how much better 
their weightlifters were than ours, or how nice it was for me 
that the American basketball team beat the Russians. They could 
rattle off the names of opera singers and star ballerinas that I 
had scarcely even heard of. And the aesthetes I met, who kept 
their noses buried in books or slaved at their dancing classes, were 
still interested in sports. 

Even so obscure a field as chess had its importance in the 
Moscow atmosphere. There were rooms in: Palaces of Work, 
recreation halls, and parks, specially for chess players. A good 


chess player in the Soviet Union can receive a full-time stipend, 


just to play chess and, I gather, to win in international tourna- 


ate 


be ments. Ii was surprised when ohiee asked at 
Pycctor living. ‘ He is a chess player ’, was 
It was not that he earned his living as a professional, money- 


_ player—and a good one. 

Then there is literature. More inpanende than the ack that 
everybody can read is the fact that everyone reads a great deal. 
Your elevator woman will be reading Tolstoy; a youngster sitting 

at a table in a restaurant will have a book of Chekhov plays 
propped up against his carafe of vodka. Someone will proudly. 


-anti-revolutionary book which was -banned in the past; or a 
Communist guide will tell you that he has read the Bible all the 


in bookstores. 

One day a Russian who was working at the hotel where : was 
staying came up to me and said, ‘I hear you are a writer. He 
went on to explain that he was an amateur poet. ‘I used to write 
a lot more ’, he said, ‘ but my special interest is decadent poetry ’. 
(The words Russians use, like ‘ social realism’, or ‘ decadence’, 
or ‘ revisionism ’, always surprised me. They have different con- 
notations for them.) He continued: ‘Would you please give me 
a list of decadent poets that are now popular in the West?’ I 
knew what he meant and wrote down the names of our best poets 
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: RIGINALLY, criminal lunatics were not treated very 
at kindly by English law. They were not regarded as 
st excused from responsibility unless they were raving mad, 
a and even then, having been so excused, they were 
detained in the prisons. 
various wings or buildings set aside in certain mental hospitals. 
The decision to build Broadmoor was taken just over 100 years 
ago, but the first patients were not received until 1863. An Act 
_-—~—s of: 1860 made special provision for the custody and care of 
criminal lunatics and for the regulation of Broadmoor. Under this 
Act the Home Secretary was given the over-all responsibility for 
the care of criminal lunatics, and this was the arrangement until 
4 1948. That was when the Criminal Justice Act passed the respon- 
Ss sibility for the actual administration of Broadmoor to the Board 
ass of Control, who are responsible ‘to the Minister of Health. 
mae Henceforth, we no longer speak of criminal lunatics but of Broad- 
ai moor patients. It is important to note, however, that the sole 
authority for admitting and discharging patients still remains with 
the Home Secretary. In the years between the founding of Broad- 
moor and the reorganisation of 1948, an institution for dangerous 
mental defectives had been established at Rampton, in Notting- 
ae hamshire, and, in addition, Moss Side Hospital in Liverpool has 
es” been set aside for such persons. 
ow Broadmoor patients are mainly those persons who have been 


ee found guilty but insane at their trial for a criminal offence, or 
found on arraignment to be unfit to plead. They also include 
es patients, transferred from prisons and Borstals by the Secretary 


; _ of State, who must be released at the end of the period of their 
pe. original sentence unless they are certifiable, when they will be 
ie detained in local mental institutions. If they recover their sanity 
before this time they can be returned to prison to complete their 
sentence. Also in Broadmoor are those murderers who, after a 

_ verdict and sentence of death, have been certified as insane by two 
- medical men, at least one of whom is an independent psychiatrist. 
Contrary to popular belief Broadmoor has a remarkably good 
record over the ninety-five years of its existence with regard both 
to the question of security and escapes, and the introduction of a 
more humane and therapeutic regime. Particularly in recent years 
tremendous strides have been made in the introduction of parole, 
and rehabilitating patients by progressive trust. It would be a 
_ great Pity i if these developments were to be retarded by hysterical 


fact answer. wer 
any of their poetry wi 


making chess player. He actually drew his ey for being a chess be expected: to travel with a | 


after I bot back to ecetten't or England He locks 


boast to you that he has read The Possessed, Dostoevsky’s — 


BG way through—at the public library. I do: not think it is for sale . 
"was the casual contacts with the people from every walk of life— 


-U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., and on many more levels than the 
Broadmoor or Dartmoor? — 


Eventually they were accommodated in 


and practice governing the treatment of the insane and mentally 


"be denied, and increasingly they are receiving it. When the new : 


’ " re ee oak se tae a 4g f 


cast a glance over his shoulder. ‘ No, no’, he said, ‘! 
that would do at all’. He declined to give me his address | 
name. I thought for a moment of the difference between being | 
able to read and being able to read | anything. ; 

During my stay in the Soviet Union I saw many (ance that 
were impressive—extraordinary achievements in science, brilliant 
attainments in the arts, sports, acrobatics, frantic building and — 
construction even in the. remotest areas. But, out of all this, it 


alone and in private—that interested me most. I think I learned 
more from talking to a stranger than I did from reading a guide 
book. Although I left the Soviet Union with a profound sense 
of the disparity of our ways of life, of the oppositeness of the 


political one, I still find it’ impossible not to feel warmly about 
most of the people I met. I felt they liked what little they know — 
of our way of life. And I, for one, left with a healthy respect 
for their way of life—at Jeast for them.—General Overseas Service 
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detention of the criminally insane ~ a 

reaction to the few isolated lapses. On the other hand, there are 
< i iw 

still those who cannot be trusted and who are kept in maximum 7 

security. For these people, maximum security is a prone 3 

obligation. me 


There are some who think too many risks have been taken. 
I would be the last person to say we should ignore the danger 
of going too far, and indeed the authorities concerned are 
extremely anxious not to prejudice their progressive programmes 
by allowing these lapses. There have recently been a considerable == 
number of escapes from prisons and Borstals, but upon close ss 
analysis these do not appear. to be alarming in numbers compared 
with the enormous daily average population of persons in custody. 
It might be argued that a mentally disordered person would be 
safer in prison than at a Broadmoor institution. My own view is nae 
that any such move could only be regarded as retrogressive. 

The answer to the question why we send the mentally disordered z 
person to a special institution lies partly in the history of the law 


defective. But it also reflects one of the main-principles which 
lie at the root of our criminal law—that a person cannot be found 
“guilty or legally responsible for his crime unless his deed was the 
voluntary act of a sane person, for which he can be properly held \* oe 
responsible. Criminal responsibility requires proof of an act of et 
will as well as proof of criminal wrong-doing ; the mind must go Maas 


with the hand, and it is because his mind is disordered that the: lau 

Broadmoor patient is subjected to a different regime from the ~ 

ordinary prisoner. St: 
That many ordinary prisoners need psychiatric treatment cannot 


psychiatric prison hospital which is being built at Grendon Under- re 
wood is complete more facilities will be available within the 
prison system. But there will still be those who cannot properly ae, 
be sent to prison because they are mentally disordered. For these, 
Broadmoor cannot be exchanged for Dartmoor as a . es 2 
address. ae Home and Abroad” (Home Service) — x , 
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eee By StH RONALD FISHER : > ae 
2 HEN considering the influence of Darwin on human these difficulties would be removed by the system of inheritance a + 
W thought during the last 100 years it is worth while he had discovered in the garden pea (Pisum): however, this = 
: Woes to distinguish sharply © between evolution as a_ penetrating observation, like all Mendel’s paper, was ignored, — ay 
— ~~ ¥_ =Y¥ historical fact on the one side, and the development and even when in 1900 his work was discovered, it was so far i 
aa > 0f an operating theory of modification in descent on the other. taken for granted that his findings were opposed to Darwinian nial 
a It was the first of these that caught the popular imagination views that his remarks on the theory of evolution passed Pe 


>= 


and staggered the Victorian age by its implications for religion 
and philosophy, and in all parts of the world has dealt a mortal 
_ blow to the traditional and superstitious mythologies with which 
~~ men of all races have decorated their © 2h 
ideas about human origins. Be 
__. Darwin, however, would never have - 
j brought about this revolution in ~ 
= human thought without developing | 
his ideas on how modification in the 
_- course of descent was able to come 
about, and indeed how it must in- 
evitably have come about in every 
branch of the living world. For the 
mere speculative notion of descent 
with modification was not new with 
Charles Darwin. It was an old fancy 
_-~—s which ~had been - revived. by the . 
philosophes of the eighteenth century, | 
- including Darwin’s — grandfather, 
> Erasmus. It had, however, fallen into ~ 
_-scientific discredit owing largely to 
_ the uncritical speculations of Lamarck, — 
and, although suggestive and per-— 
__ suasive evidence in its favour had 
been accumulating on a large scale 
with the widening of biological en- 
quiry, yet the biological world of the 
‘mid-nineteenth century was inclined, 
one might think rightly inclined, to 
__. ignore inconclusive evidence, unless 
‘and until the whole process could be 
___ rationalised. By persuading a group 
of critical minds such as Huxley, — 
_ Hooker, ‘and Lyell of the rational is a age 
-_ cogency of his theory of Natural Selection, Darwin was able to 


ag mobilise and make effectual an avalanche of suggestive evidence. 
4 ‘Man’s understanding of the world in which he finds himself took 
--— a leap forward. A leap, however, has the logical drawback of 
detaching people from the grounds of their reasoning. 

his + _ How little popular understanding there was 100 years ago of 
a. =; the theory of Darwin and Wallace appears from the curious fact 
—- that in the public controversies that followed the objections 
"id _- raised against this theory were frequently simply rechauffés of the 
_-_—_—_ objections developed against Lamarck’s theory sixty years earlier. 
_—! The distinctive character of the new views was, for controversial 
_-_——s purposes, ignored, and indeed for the rest of the century the idea 


-__ jingered even among biologists that Darwin’s theory was just a 


as the whim of fashion might dictate. — 

It has been the work of the last generation, in the mid-twentieth 
‘century, to consolidate Darwin’s theory by restating it in genetic 
terms consonant with the great advances in our understanding of 
the process of inheritance which haye been accomplished since 
1900. a 
 Darwin’s theory, developed before the understanding initiated 
Gregor Mendel, of the process of hereditary transmission was 
perfect and even contradictory. At least, it left grave difficulties 
Darwin discussed with candour in the Origin but did not 
; resolve. It is interesting historically that Mendel, publishing 
seven years later, in 1866, pointed out that some at least of 


—, 


he 


Restoration of Australopithecus found at Sterkfontein in 
the Transvaal 
Drawing by Maurice Wilson 


bright idea, ready to be superseded by some other bright idea 


unnoticed. Thus, for the first two decades of the century the he 
Mendelian discovery was not interpreted, as it was later seen ea 
to be, as revealing a mechanism consolidating Darwin’s theory 
at its base, and radically incompatible 
with any alternative theory, but for a — 
while was felt as an embarrassment — 
by selectionists, and as a weapon in 
the hands of their opponents. 
Lamarck had argued that although 
the organisms traditionally familiar 
_ to European zoologists and botanists f 
could with confidence be named and 
classified, yet that with the accretion 
in our collections of vastly more 
numerous forms from the continents 
recently discovered or explored, dis- 
continuous classification had become 
impossible, for everything merges by 
insensible gradations into something 
else; and Nature has ‘for the most 
part left us nothing at our disposal 
for establishing distinctions, save 
trifling and in some respects puerile 
particularities ’, ~ 
Lamarck, therefore, was arguing to 
support the general theory of the , 
gradual transformation of species in 
time from the supposed fact that the 
traditional discontinuous classification 
of Lynnaeus had been shown, once ~ . 
. the whole planet came under survey, 
to be impossible. The argument was 
never one of Darwin’s and is not 
needed for his theory. In fact the 
taxonomists of the nineteenth century were not unequal to their : 
task and demonstrated not the impossibility but the feasibility of — . 
both zoological and botanical classification in all countries. 
Darwin could point to the ramification of an established 
classification in groups subordinate to groups as evidence of the 
actual lines of descent. i ee 
Controversialists, however, will confuse every issue; and even 
into the twentieth century writers can be found who speak of 
Darwin’s failure to disprove the distinctness of species. In the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century evidently many writers felt 
that the observable distinctness of living forms was a reason for 
rejecting the gradual evolution which Natural Selection could 
accomplish, and that an abrupt transition from species to species 
~ was required in the evolutionary process. 
Bateson’s major work of 1894, Materials for the Study of 
Variations, treated with special regard to discontinuity in the origin 
of species, and De Vries’ De Mutationstheorie (1901) are products 
- of this line of thought. It is historically curious that in Bateson’s 
case his enthusiasm to prove discontinuous evolution led him to 
be in this country the champion and father of Mendelian studies, 
which, as population genetics became clearer, have decisively 
excluded just such a discontinuous theory as he favoured. It is 
inheritance that is discontinuous, not evolution. 
The importance of discontinuous or particulate inheritance in 
pulation genetics lies in the conservation of the variability. 
Viewing the matter quantitatively we can recognise mathematically 


- fined components ° 
e genetic variance, or that parr ; 
immediate response to selection, or the genotypic 
contains in addition reserves which can perhaps only be released 
gradually by recombination, or by other changes. With a particu- 
_ late system these components are relatively permanent. Differences 
; ~ between brothers in our school population are due to exactly 
Ra Pi the same genes as were similar differences at the time of King 
Solomon, a hundred generations earlier, Little can be due to 
3 new mutations since that wise king’s time; whereas with continuous 
a inheritance nearly all human variability- would be only a few 
‘ generations old. 
ois Theories of evolutionary change other than Natural Selection 


‘ 


have always relied on supposed means of new variation or, in . 


ae other words, on mutation, to bring about the evolutionary effect. 
7 Bateson quotes with approval an aphorism of Samuel Butler— 
‘To me it seems that the “ Origin of Variation”, whatever it is, 
is the only true “ Origin of Species” ’. This states succinctly just 
what it is now impossible to believe. 
" At the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of the Origin, 
Professor A. C. Seward at Cambridge gathered in book form a 
number of able essays under the title of Darwin and Modern 
Science (1909). The contributors were eminent and representa- 
tive, yet only two, the veteran August Weismann and E. B. 
Poulton of Oxford, devoted themselves primarily to Selection 
Theory, and they may have given the impression of an Old 
Guard facing a pack of confident critics. Both presented in 
beautiful detail instances of adaptation, for example in mimicry 
; and protective coloration, which only a sensitive selective 
. mechanism could explain. Neither recognised in the new genetic 
knowledge a powerful ally of their views. Nor, again, at that date 
could either point to examples of species in process of selective 
modification, or with polymorphisms maintained by a balance of 
selective tendencies. 
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Strong Belcctive Influences in Nature 
The ; recognition, particularly by E. B. Ford and his cileaate 


at Oxford, of the central importance of selectively balanced — 


As polymorphisms for the elucidation of the evolutionary situation 

of wild species, in their actual habitats, has at the present time 

_ supplied a whole series of cases in which direct field observa- 
tions, using quantitative methods and genetic analysis, have 
revealed strong selective influences in Nature. 

ae Very striking is Kettlewell’s demonstration of the selection by 

birds of non-melanic moths in regions blackened by atmospheric 


Visa) pollution, and the selection exercised by thrushes as shown by 
"Te Cain and Sheppard on the shell colour of the snail Cepea 
eo? nemoralis. These will, I hope, become classroom examples for 
Sy the simplicity of the situations revealed. The more complex cases 
---—-—s presented by the scarlet tiger-moth Panaxia dominula and the 


meadow brown Maniola jurtina, though equally clearly mani- 
festing selection, have needed exhaustive studies, and give an 
_ indication of the complexity of the ecological situations likely 
to be encountered and the amount of detail that can be brought 
out. Among. the most penetrating is an example in Man provided 
Bae: by the recognition, due pre-eminently to A. C. Allison, that 
; variants of the blood-pigment haemoglobin found in malarial 
regions have been favoured by the infantile and child death- 
rates due to malarial infection, and constitute a relic of a poly- 
"4 morphism formerly balanced by the ravages of this disease. 
“1 In Darwin’s time the evolution of the human species was 
ag - obscure, largely through lack of fossil forms. The few that were 


discovered in the nineteenth century offered difficult problems 


in comparative anatomy and evidently covered only a small 

Be part of the story. During the twentieth century a great wealth 

Be of new material has been brought to light and the evolutionary 

history is more sharply defined. Several distinct species have 

. been found, and the main evolutionary sequence of some of them 
_ is apparent. 


_ Broom and Dart, the morphological affinities of which have been 
particularly examined by Le Gros Clark, lived perhaps three 
_ quarters of a million years ago. They were certainly man-like, 
_ or hominid, rather than ape-like. Their hip-joint shows a free 

= _ Tuning gait quite unlike the living species of ape;. their arms 


irae Man 


activities of the blood-transfusion service as AB, containing both 
of two antigens on the red cells, A and B, containing one but 
‘not the other, and O, containing neither, all “directly recognisable 


_ serum of the appropriate type. 


The group of ahs small mammals found i in South Africa by 


; "es 
human feature. Perhaps the tongue was too ‘big and 

for articulate speech. The brain also was very small by human 
standards. It is doubted if they had fire or made tools, but — 
certainly they used natural clubs like Samson’s “jaw-bone of an 
ass ’. Perhaps it was never a common or widespread species, yet 
the remains are abundant and much may be expected from their 
further study. Many names have been given, but at present 
perhaps they may be grouped together as Australopithecus. 


In the nineteenth century ke Du Bois had discovered tho ee 
‘Javan man’, Pithecanthropus erectus. Since then in Java. and. 
in China many examples of probably the same species have been ~ , 
unearthed. With some variation, they fall as a group nicely — 
intermediately between Australopithecus and our own species. — 

The mouth, though still prognathous and heavy jawed, has much 
receded, The brain case, though still small, has increased notably. 

A continuous progression | is” indicated. wae more than 
500,000 years. rr 

The earliest. etl wuthenticemel example of our own species 
was found in the Thames valley at Swanscombe. The skull 
fragment was buried deep in the 100-foot gravel terrace believed 


_ to be of middle interglacial age, though the sequence of glacial 


changes in this country and their minor fluctuations still offer . 
difficulty. The French skulls at Fontechevade have fully con- aa 

firmed the early occurrence of Homo sapiens in western Europe, ae 
which may indeed be the Garden of Eden of our own world-wide 2g 
species. Neanderthal Man occupied much of Europe for part of — "al 
the intervening period and presents something of a problem. The ee 
skeleton is different from ours in many ways, but the brain was as or 
large as our own. He is classified as a distinct species, which 4 
has died out or perhaps in part ‘been merged in the modern 
population. — cee : 


The fossil record has thus already gone far enough to confirm 
Darwin’s supposition that the human species has been derived 
in geologically recent time from pre-human but definitely 
hominid forms, and these from an ancestor common to ourselves 
and the tailless apes. The fossil record is not, however, the only 
source from which the evolutionary situation of mankind has — = 
been illuminated. The population genetics of our species has in 
this century, and especially since the last war, been revolutionised 
by the discoveries of the sere systems of blood-groups, — 


. a: 


Blood Peaikision . 

The transfusion of blood from enimale't to man, and from itian:.. -2- fan 
to man, had been demonstrated experimentally at least as early v4 
as the time of the diarist Samuel Pepys. Until the beginning of 
the twentieth century it was, however, recognised to be too 
dangerous.a.procedure to be of service in medical practice, In 
1900 Landsteiner published the experimental demonstration of 
the existence of four types of blood, now familiar through the 


by the use of two testing fluids, anti-A and anti-B, which as 
Landsteiner showed could ‘readily be prepared from ake 


This discovery was the first step ‘euaeas making blood- Brae 
transfusion a safe procedure, and its availability is now an 
essential part of medical care. By 1908 it was clear’ that the | me ee 
antigens were inherited as simple Mendelian characteristics; tod és 
probably they were the first normal characters in Man for which | oe 
this was known. It was not until 1924 that Bernstein, using e 
statistical methods characteristic of population geneti 7 
forward the genetic theory that is now generally accepted : 
this time, it was clear that the human race was 
this factor, though it required the more general t 
morphism, due | enc pally ‘to Ford, for : its evolu 
coe see em 5 

‘The aes. of OAB 3 proved to 
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parentage of infants possibly misplaced | 
ition of paternity, and the diagnosis of identical twins. The 
, the blood-group P, has not developed the same importance, 
though it also has been "found to have further associations. : 
% 939 Levine, followed quickly by Landsteiner and Weiner, 
- found a fourth system, which has been named the Rhesus factor, 
_ from the circumstance that the blood of the Rhesus monkey was- 
% at one stage found useful in producing the first of the associated 
Be: -anti-bodies. The great medical importance of this factor arises 
from the fact that the majority of cases of haemolytic disease in 


- ar _ the new-born, formerly an important cause of infant death, was 
__ = due to the incompatibility of the parents in just ‘this factor, the 
, = recognition of which has therefore been bine means of saving 
ss many thousands of lives. 

The Rhesus system has been of service. not only in making 


___ the medical profession to some extent genotype-conscious but in 


demonstrating the genetic complexity of the regions of the germ- 
plasm responsible for the blood-group polymorphisms. In the 
case of the Rhesus factor there are at least three and probably 
ee: four or more polymorphic loci closely linked on the same 
a _ chromosome. The efforts to force a notation on the system which 
e does not ‘recognise its genetic character, has been, and perhaps- 
% still is, a‘source of controversy. Polya hae in other animals 
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_ A. COULSON: Why am I a Christian? I think we 
can say that there are two main threads within the 
view that I hold. They link themselves together. On 
e the one hand I want to understand my experiences, 
and then I want to understand them within a pattern of belief. 
First of all, for me, there come the experiences, the things that 
happen, the things that I feel—my response to events, and so on. 
‘These are entirely independent of what particular interpretation 
_ I may put upon them, but I do put a particular interpretation 
upon them and that, in a sense, is the Christian interpretation, te) 


set of beliefs. _ 
M % What are the experiences for me? Ba csicices of love and of. 
hate and of fear, a kind of understanding of what this world was 
really meant for in the relationship of people—the sense that there 
__ is something wholly other than myself with which I am confronted 
~ in a multiplicity of different ways. These are the experiences; but 
_ the interpretation of them comes within the framework of the 
Christian faith because it seems to me that the understanding of 
these is shown more clearly in the life of Christ than anywhere 


I have experiences, I must interpret them, I find the interpreta- 
tion most satisfying for me within the general framework of the 
Christian Church. ae 
H. C. Longuet-Higgins: We all have experiences of various 
_ kinds, of course. To some of them we do not attach much import- 
ance; others might seem to mean more to us, such as grief, or 
love, or the enjoyment of great music. And then there are 
experiences which one can only describe as religious or mystical. 
om i These are relatively infrequent in occurrence and they are 
_ extremely | difficult to describe in language. It is clear, if one is 
~ already a ‘Christian, that one naturally has a predisposition to 
_ interpret one’s mystical experiences in Christian terms, but there 
have been non-Christian mystics, and people have been having 
e “xl __ experiences at all levels, one supposes, since time immemorial. 
a So my difficulty i in understanding why you are a Christian—except 
for any other reason than that we a to live in a Christian 
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that I am led from the experience to formulate it in terms of a_ 


else. So that I should say my basis for being a Christian was that . 


more exhibiting the same situ: 


- 


I have mentioned four pe ftiesp systems; at if we Reber: a 


such similar factors as that responsible for the secretion of 
antigens into the saliva, and that responsible for the human — 


polymorphism in capacity to taste the bitter substance phenyl- 


thiocarbamide, there are about a dozen kinds identifiably distinct,. 


with other possibilities always in the offing. Most of these are 


new since the last war, so that little need be said of them 


individually. The work of Race and Sanger at the Lister Institute 


is the focal point, and not only for this country. 

It is certain, however, that all the blood-group systems will 
in the comparatively near future yield new knowledge, in two 
important fields. First, a number of associations with disease 
have been reported, chiefly owing to the energy and initiative of 
J. Fraser Roberts, Harrison, Clark, and Sheppard. Secondly, all 
blood group factors will contribute to the exploration of racial 
differences in mankind, for the frequencies of the different genes 
vary notably from one race to another; the different races of 
Man, as populations, have become more distinct and better 
defined, than was possible by the older ethnographic methods. 
The reconstruction of racial history, though a distant aim, is not 
an unreasonable one. A. Mourant’s book on the Distribution of 
the Human Blood Groups summarises as well as possible the 
state of our rapidly developing knowledge. 

Thus, for our own age, selection is not a remote hypothesis, 
but an aspect of the natural world within reach of active study, 
equally in other animals and in Man. The age of the debaters 
and essayists like Samuel Butler has closed.—Third Programme 


. . one : Fundamental Beliefs 


A conversation betwen C. A. COULSON 


and H. C. LONGUET-HIGGINS 


_ Society—is the difficulty in understanding in what manner you 


feel the life of Christ enters into your interpretation of these 
experiences; because clearly there is a long way to go from a 
rather undifferentiated, indescribable experience to a theological 
scheme as definite as Christianity. 

Coulson: First of all, I want to say a few more words about 


experience. It seems to me that I have got to find God not only 


within the rather special moments when it seems as if the veil has 
been, so to speak, pulled away and you have seen suddenly deeper 
than you have seen before, but equally well in all the other 
common events of life—the ordinary loves and hates and fears 
and the meetings with people. I call all those ‘ experiences’ for 
this purpose, and I should want-to bring all those into the 
evidence for believing in the Christian faith. 

It is true that I was brought up in a Christian community, in 
a Christian home, and to that extent it is impossible for me to 
think myself out of it. Maybe other people can think themselves 


-out of it; I cannot. That means that I, willy-nilly, can never judge 


other rival faiths in the same kind of way that I have come to 
judge the Christian faith. I have tried to familiarise myself 
with some of them, as I think any intelligent person ought to. 
I am bound to say that what I know of them does not shake my 
own personal conviction that if I want to have an understanding 
of these experiences in the full sense of the word then that 
understanding is given me more completely within the Christian 
framework than, shall we say, the Buddhist or the Mohammedan 
framework. 

Higgins: I might ask you whether you think it is impossible 
to understand the deepest elements in one’s experiences except. 
in terms of the Christian framework of belief. This is an im- 
portant question because, after all, there was a long period of 
human history before Christ was born and there are large areas 
of the world where Christ is unknown, and yet it would seem 
strange to suggest that in the period before Christ and in countries 
where Christ’s name is not known, it is in principle impossible 
for people to interpret their experiences in a way which is 
intellectually and totally satisfying. 


_ Toe 


pose~ from. ines who have lived after ~Ciest That does not mean that 
; the experiences themselves are different; it merely means that 
we have got a better language now in which to describe them. 

Higgins: Then would you say that Christ’s life is an extra 


______ help to the interpretation of one’s experiences in the same way 
____ that the work of Newton is an extra help in the interpretation of 
ae the behaviour of the material world in which we’ live, or is there 
more to it than that? 

i Coulson: Let us compare Newton and Christ for a moment, 


5 and let that be a kind of representative comparison of the attitude, 


pk with which one would look at any rival to Christ in this way. 

I believe that Newton helped us enormously to understand certain 

matters. He did—and we both agree on this obviously—some- 

thing no one had done before. He brought a kind of order 

and pattern into a particular field in physics. It was an important 

field at the time; it still is; and in that sense I would be prepared 

to admit that Newton showed us something about the nature of 

‘God. But I should want to say that that was very much smaller, 

indeed not just quantitatively different but qualitatively different 

from what it seems to me Christ shows us about the nature of the 

| world in which we live, about ourselves as inhabitants, and about 

i, the purpose and the sort of destiny which we were intended to 

_ fall into. So that, although I admit the comparison, I should want 

‘to say that what Newton contributed, important as it was, was of a 
different kind from what Christ contributed. 

Higgins: I think I should agree that obviously it is different 
in certain respects. But then one might suggest that there have 
been great saints who could rank with Christ, in the sense that 
they lived lives which were really beyond the criticism of imperfect 

_ people like ourselves. I believe that Zarathustra was one such 
person. His life, unfortunately, is more or less lost in the mists of 
antiquity; but supposing that one happened to find by historical 
research that Zarathustra had a life of equal devotion and self- 
sacrifice and insight to that of Christ, would this give Zarathustra 
an equal claim with Christ to be regarded as divine? 

_ Coulson: If there was someone else who could do and say 


then I should have said that he could reveal to us God in the 
same way that Christ did. In fact, being a Christian, I should 
quote St. Paul and say that here was an example of what St. Paul 
would like to be able to say about himself: ‘I live and yet not I, 
i. but Christ liveth in me’; and that Christ was, if you like, the 
_--—_— exampie for us at a particular moment in time, of God: God» 
F shown to us more clearly than in any other way. You raised the 
possibility that there might be some other. I say that I do not 
know of any other. If you can produce the evidence for it, then 
T must pay attention, but for the present I must say that what 
; I do know convinces me that here is someone unique. 
(a Higgins: There are two meanings of the word ‘ unique ’. If one 


has a finite collection of things and one differs from all the rest 


sim certain respects, one may say that it is unique. On the other 
hand, if one has a class of thing, such as human beings, which 
is not delimited, in the sense that it is always possible for more 
people to be born, then, if one makes a statement about a person 
and says that he is unique, he is the son of God, I think one is 
i implicitly, is one not, ruling out the possibility that somebody 
% else might be too? It is a very strong statement to make that 
_ Christ is the only son of God. Although I would agree (and this 
is perhaps where I come unstuck with regard to Christianity) with 
anybody who would say that Christ is quite likely the highest 
example of human living that we know of, I see no reason in 
principle why there should not be others; and to dogmatise raises 
rather serious philosophical objections which I should like to have 
_——s« your comments on. 

Coulson: I do not know ait may ipa engs in years to come, 
and I cannot say that there might not be some other revelation of 
God, some new Christ, some ‘ second coming’, if we may borrow 

bts Christian phrase. What I should feel was that here, in what I do 

know, there is a kind of insight into the purposes of life, the 
strategy of dealing with difficulties, the way in which I am, as 
it were, to model my own life as well as I can, which for the 
moment is sufficient. But I would not wish to rule out anything 
that might happen later. I simply do not know. 
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_ you prefer to say that Christ was in them rather than that Christ 


the same things and whose life was lived in the same fashion, - 


limiting elements in Christianity. — 


rying . 
of different people? I would not feel that I Sond wish to sedis: uk 
my particular allegiance to one person to the exclusion of oth f 
which is what it appears the Christian is often doing. He say 

‘ This is the man. You were worshipping a false God. This is ie 
true God, Christ ’. eee 

Coulson: Yes, I can see that, but I am not going to say that a 
you cannot get a great deal from other sources as well as Christ. == 
To attach my allegiance, as you put it, to Christ, for me means 
to open up the possibility of all the others. If St. Paul could say — a 
that it was not he who lived, but Christ who lived i in him, may a 
it not be that I can find Christ expressed now in sisi ‘other ; 
places and many other people as well? ~ 

Higgins: The thing which puzzles me a little about that state- 
ment is that when you find goodness or meaning in ‘great music, 
say Beethoven, you would feel inclined, as it were, to give Christ 
the credit. This seems to me to be an ‘asymmetrical relationship. = 
I don’t see why one should not value equally these people and a 
give each one the credit for his own discrimination and worth 
and moral qualities and the contribution he makes to our under-_ 
standing and appreciation of the world. Why does one bes to, 
as it were, bring in Christ? 

Coulson: Beethoven showed us some things. He was a par- 
ticular representation of some power, the power to create good 
music, which will be enjoyable to people like you and me. But | 
Beethoven was not the only person who did this. There have been 
many other musicians. There is, as it were, something common ie 
to them, and it is that which I say is Christ within them. __ i 

Higgins: Would you accept the statement that what was E 
common to them was common also to Christ? In what sense would 


drew from the same source, if one stretches a point, as they did? a 
Coulson: We speak of Christ as the revelation in one particular ; 
person at one particular time, and in a loose sort of way we speak - 
of that as continuing after his death. We speak of the Holy Ghost, 
the Holy Spirit, as it were the active principle of God, within 
the life, if you wish, of Beethoven, or of Newton, or of any of 
these. It seems as if my pattern is going to take all these in, Isn’ . 
it true that your pattern leaves them rather dissociated from one 
another? 

Higgins: It does and it doesn’ t. It does in the sense e that I: am 
not prepared to construct a detailed philosophy which will have — 
answers to all the eternal questions. I think that there are certain 
questions which it is difficult, if not impossible, to answer, and 
one must face this at the outset. All one can do is to hope to get 
some poetic insight into the deepest questions. 

Coulson: Would you agree that you could use the experience 
of other people in trying to answer questions which, as Baap say, 
are really too big for us to get the answer to? 

Higgins: Yes, indeed. : 

Coulson: Then what would you say. about ibe fact that for 
2,000 years there has been a considerable and growing group of 
people who call themselves Christians, which in a loose way we 
might describe as the Christian community, and which has held 
together because it has possessed and owned certain views about — 
Christ? : 

Higgins: The community, I think, has grown, on the fraction 
of the total population which has been Christian has declined. I 
think that our values—our social values and the things we value — 
personally—are in large measure derived from the Christian — 
tradition. But this is a matter of history. The problem still 
remains of examining the nature of our beliefs. i 

Coulson: And would you feel that it is possible now ten to. 
outgrow that kind of tradition and, if you like, in the Greek 
phrase, to ‘live the good life’ without actually holding eg of. 
the beliefs which were held by those earlier people? ~~ 

Higgins: I think it is possible to ae parts of these things A 
I think it is possible to outgrow -what I would sega as the ame 


Coulson: Yes. I feel, when I said chat ti believed. Christ te 
unique, that He showed me something more clearly than any 
else shows me about the deep things of life and the kind 
TespOne that is needed to deal aa with a 
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sense he does seem to me to be u : but I’ cannot deny the 


Possibility of something else later, 
In a way it is not just what he shows me. I should want to go 
on and say that I find myself, as it were, under judgement when 
I study him so that I find myself saying sometimes the sort of 
thing that people who were with him in the flesh used to say: 
‘Depart from me because I’m a man of unclean lips, Depart 
from ie I’m a sinner’. Does that convey any kind of meaning 
to you 
iggins: But is Christ the only person who gives you that 
feeling? I find that in reading the life of a really great person, a 
really devoted person, say someone like Florence Nightingale, 
one feels that this is somebody who is better than one will ever 
be, who is capable of greater self-sacrifice, greater devotion, One 
gets exactly the feeling that you have described. 

Coulson: I should want. to say that Florence Nightingale was 
the person she was for the reason she herself stated, which was 
that she held certain views about the Christian faith very strongly; 
Elizabeth Fry was the person she was because she held certain 
views; Wilberforce did what he did because he held certain views, 
and Shaftesbury, and so on. These are in a sense examples, lesser 
lights, reflecting the greater light. I cannot help feeling that there 
is a kind of response and a reaction to things that happen amongst 
Christians of a deeper level than that which you find amongst, 
shall we say, the happy pagan. 

Higgins: I should have thought that Socrates was a man whose 
\ life one might well copy, and obviously Socrates was not a 


ers 


ay Christian. It was impossible that he should have been. And this 
is what worries one. If Christianity is a universal religion it should 
be universal for all people at all places and at all times, and yet 
here we have great civilisations which flourished before Christ 
4 was born; great men who really lived their philosophies—and 
: fine philosophies they were—before Christ was born. _ 

I think I would agree with you that the Christian religion 
predisposes a man to take seriously certain questions which are 
extremely important, and that on the whole one will not be a 
Christian and stay a Christian unless one continues to take these 
things seriously. But you asked me earlier whether I thought it 
. was possible to outgrow Christianity. I think that Christianity 
grows, and I hope. it will grow to the point at which it ceases to 
be necessary to distinguish a Christian from other people by 
certain rather limiting, it seems to me, theological beliefs. Would 
you agree with this? 

Coulson: What I am puzzled about is why I should call 
them ‘limiting’ beliefs, because a judgement about the real 
values of life is not a thing which is going to change. The 
expression of that belief, in terms of what I do, may change, but 
the belief itself will not change. Although I do things differently 
from the way my Father and my Grandfather did, I can still act 
in that same sense of response that you were speaking about a 
moment ago, which one gets from having looked at the life and 
teaching of Christ. 

Higgins: I greatly admire many of my Christian friends 
because I feel that they do attempt to model their lives on some- 
body who must command the respect of anyone who takes a 
moral question seriously at all. I think this is an admirable thing, 
and one attempts to do the same oneself. 

Coulson: I should want to know how you feel really sure 
about things that are right. > 

Higgins: I use the same faculty, and it is not infallible, as 
you use in deciding that Christ is the man you put first. There 
is no doubt that we have the faculty of moral discrimination. If 
we are moral philosophers we can examine its origin and we can 
investigate it critically to see how far it could lead or mislead 
us, but this is the faculty I use. We have it, we do not know 
where it comes from, but it is there, and we might as well get 
on with the job. d 

ulson: Why not say it comes from God, straight off? 

Higgins: Does one really say anything which can be checked 
or whose truth can be examined if one says that? 

r Coulson: It can only be said in relation to what other things 
you may say, but I would have said that this was all part of the 

a. ge pattern which the Christian would offer. This moral 
eae a reflection or a sign of the fact that this is a moral 

Jd, a moral universe, made by the personal activity of a God. 
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Higgins: Then other things come from God, too, which are 
not perhaps quite as nice to think about. 

Coulson: Yes. : 

Higgins: Therefore one has to be careful when one makes a 
Statement about God. One has to make statements which do 
justice to the nature of the world in its unpleasant as well as its 
pleasant aspects. And this is where theology gets us into deep water. 

_Coulson: But doesn’t one get a clue to some of those really 
difficult problems if one thinks about the life, and particularly the 
death, of Christ? That here is an attempt to grapple with the 
really big thing—the evil in the world, the forces which seem 
to work exactly against those things that you and I believe to 
be important and worth while. Isn’t this sense of God’s identifica- 
tion with it—I speak in the language of a Christian—seen so 
much more clearly in Christ than anywhere else that you say: 
“If that is so then I must commit myself to it’? 

Higgins: I think it is seen in the lives of great men of various 
faiths; the Buddha is a man who commends himself to me very 
strongly. I think he said some extremely wise things. 

Coulson: He said some extremely wise things, I agree. But 
didn’t he dissociate himself, at this very deepest of all points, 
from the action and the suffering of the world? Didn’t he, as it 
were, almost withdraw from that meeting of what I should call 
good and evil, which seems to be the critical thing for me about 
the death of Christ? = 

Higgins: We are getting into very deep water. I would feel 
that these must be regarded as poetic statements, but if one is 
presenting them as dogmatic statements, one is in duty bound 
to do everything one can to examine them as clearly as possible 
and to see whether they mean exactly what they appear to mean. 

Coulson: Let me say in a single sentence the sort of things 
that I believe. I believe that the Christian faith is essentially 
correct despite the uncertainties that attach to various parts of it, 
because, for me, it gives in the life and the teaching of Christ 
and in the experience of the Christian Church a bigger and a 
fuller interpretation of the things that happen to me—the 
experiences—than any other I know of. It faces me with moments 
of decision when I feel that I must commit myself to something, 
and it offers me the fellowship of the Christian Church in that 
act of committal. 

Higgins: Would it be a> fair paraphrase to say that the 
inspiration for your life is drawn from the life of Christ, than 
whom you know of nobody who more nearly reflects what you 
regard as the true nature of man at his best; that in this you 
share the judgement and the considered opinion of a large body 
of tradition which we call the Christian tradition? 

I would go with you absolutely as far as that, but I would 
say that my church is not just the Christian Church: my church, 
if you will, is the whole human race, throughout the whole of 
history; and I think we might remember that it is not only those 
people who have been fortunate enough to be able to belong to 
the Christian Church who matter and constitute the race of 
human beings to whose individual existence we attach so much 
importance. So I would say that although I go with you up 
to that point, I would nevertheless feel that one should be 
catholic in one’s appreciation‘of greatness and goodness—wherever 
one sees it.—From an unscripted discussion in the Home Service 


The Red Hawk 


The red hawk hangs upon the wind 
And the wind strips the ridges bare: 
All things go with it but the mind 
That rides at peace in hurrying air, 


And in the silence finds its voice, 
Leaving like larks its songs behind: 

The tempests come, they keep their poise; 
The seasons change and they are there. 


Blow then and strip these blonding plains, 
These delicate round hills. The blind 
Are murderous, yet the hawk remains 
And all of time in his still stare. 
Davip CAMPBELL 
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NEWS DIARY 
July 9-15 


Wednesday, July 9 

President Eisenhower addresses a_ joint 
session of the Canadian Houses of Parlia- 
ment 

The Minister of Labour announces in the 
Commons that the Government proposes 
to repeal the Catering Wages Act 

The French Cabinet decides about the set- 
ting up of a special consultative committee 
en constitutional reform 


Thursday, July 10 

President Eisenhower and Mr. Diefenbaker, 
the Canadian Prime Minister, decide to 
establish a joint Canadian- American 
Cabinet committee on defence 

The British Government withdraws recog- 
nition from the Sultan of Lahej who rules 
one of the states in the Aden Protectorate 

A search takes place in the South’ Atlantic 
for the nose-cone of an American ballistic 
missile fired: from: Florida and’ carrying 
a live mouse 


Friday, July 11 

Following the killing of eight Cypriots in 
twenty-four. hours the Governor of 
Cyprus appeals to the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots to rid the island of violence 

The Aden Government and the acting 
Sultan of Lahej state that Britain is. send- 
ing reinforcements to guard Lahej against 
outside attack. The Sultan, who is in 
Rome, states that he will call. upon 
President Nasser and other Arab leaders 
to support his case against the British 
Government 


Saturday, July 12 

Five Turkish Cypriots are killed in- an 
ambush near Famagusta 

Princess Margaret arrives in British 
Columbia to begin ‘her- tour of Canada 

In. a speech in Moscow Mr. Khrushchev 
explains why Russia will not accept 
Western Proposals for disarmament con- 
trol 


Sunday, July 13 

It‘is announced in Nicosia that additional 
British police are to be sent to Cyprus 

The Governor of Aden cuts short his holi- 
day in England to fly to Lahej 


High winds cause casualties and damage in 
southern England 


Monday, July 14 

Baghdad radio claims that the monarchy 
has been overthrown, and a_ republic 
established by rebels in Iraq. The British 
Embassy is sacked and largely destroyed 

King Hussein of Jordan assumes powers of 
head of Arab Federation of Iraq and 
Jordan 

The Governor of Cyprus orders a forty- 
eight-hour ‘ stand-still ’ 


Tuesday, July 15 

United States marines land in the Lebanon 

Baghdad radio states that General Nuri es 
Said, King Feisal’s Prime Minister, has 
been. killed 

U.N. Security Council. holds emergency 
meeting on Middle East 

Prime Minister announces changes in de- 
fence organisation 
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Communal strife in Cyprus reached a degree of unprecedented victente last week with almost daily 

retaliatory murders of Greek and Turkish Cypriots. This photograph shows the funeral of two mur- 

dered Greek ‘shepherds in a village’ near Nicosia. On July 13 the Governor issued a general ‘ stand- 
still ’-order to the whole island in an effort to check the bloodshed 


A general 
_rebel-cont 
the next | 
(above, ri 


Members of a choir from. Bloemfontein, South Africa, who took part in last week’s International 
Musical ' Eisteddfod at’ t' Llangollen, North Wales, photographed as they walked on the banks of ‘the 
Shropshire Union Canal 


A photog 


3. 


The Duke of Edinburgh looking at a model of hydro-electric eeate ase on the e Niagara River in The “start 


the Canadian pavilion during his tour of the Brussels Fair last week 


. 
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Princess Margaret, who is making a month’s tour of Canada, driving from 

Christchurch Cathedral, Victoria, British Columbia, last Sunday. Her Royal 

Highness is accompanied by the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. F. M. Ross. On 

. July 14 the. Princess was presented with an island, Portland, which is to be 
renamed after her 


i x ; ; } 28 * 
hy aS ens 
ghdad, capital of Iraq, where, on July 14, a military coup d’Etat took place. The 
ad.radio claimed that Crown Prince Abdul Illah (above, left) had been killed and, 
sneral Nuri es Said; Prime Minister of the Arab Federation of Iraq and Jordan 


ed while resisting; the fate of King Feisal (above, centre) was unknown at the 
time of going to press 


E Ee The waiters’ race which was one of the features of the opening of London’s Soho 
n Grosvenor Square, Mayfair, on July 10, the first day of the introduction of street \ Fair last Sunday. The winner was the youngest competitor, fifteen-year-old Michael 
parking meters in London Bushell (No. 10) 
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estone-Boulogne. dinghy race Jast Saturday. Eighty-six craft raced over the twenty-eight- Whipsnade’s new baby hippopotamus sits it out at mother’s feeding ume. 
mile course The sex of the calf has not yet been determined 


-N my previous talk* I tried to cotabilish that 
that it is a 


_ @ pain is a personal experience: 
- @ function of the past history of the indivi- — 
‘7 dual, determined by his or her cultural 


ironment as well as by previous experiences 
_ with painful stimulation. Also, I tried to point 
out that the pain we feel is influenced by the 
meaning of the situation in which it is received. 
‘a In other words, the intensity and quality of 


pain from the same cause may vary from person » 


to ia and in the same person at different 


The Psychological Data 
What about the physiological processes that 


ie 


underlie our perception of pain? The observa- 
tions which I made in my previous talk indicate 


) this: somehow, our memories of previous 
Py experiences and earlier learning are able to 
influence the patterns of nerve impulses moving 

toward the brain after bodily injury. We must 

p, assume that these memories are, in some way, 

stored in the higher areas of the brain. What 

the psychological data suggest, then, is that 

ix these memories stored in the higher brain areas 

are active and able to modify the patterns of 

 nerve-impulses evoked by an injury. Further- 

_ more, the data also suggest that this modification 
takes place while the impulse patterns from the 
= _ injured area are still ascending the nervous 
system and before they have reached the ultimate 

_ Stages of the perceptual process. We now have 

— good physiological and anatomical evidence to 

show how this can happen. 

Not very long ago, we used to think of the 

central nervous system as operating like a 

glorified and complex telephone switchboard 

i system. When energy from the environment (like 

- the intense heat energy of a burn) impinges on 

certain sense organs of the body, we may say 

that a message is fed into the nervous system; 
this seems a reasonable description. But we 
further believed that the message once fed in 
was then relayed directly through a series of 
- switchboards to a particular area of the brain 


os 
aS area, a ‘bell’, as it were, rang in consciousness, 
a According to this theory we feel pain or touch 
or heat depending entirely on the message fed 
a the nervous system and hee area where the 


“bell ? rings. 


J a’ 


- This telephone-switchboard concept of the ~ 


“nervous system provides some useful analogies. 
Bat it is only a part of the picture. And the 
~ analogy begins to break down when we consider 
some of the more recent findings on central 
* mervous-system activities. We now know that 
; - there are also systems of nerves that run from 
the higher areas of the brain downwards towards 
_ the message-carrying nerve fibres and even to 
ae. the sense organs themselves. And it is known 
a , from physiological studies that neural activities 
3 et in these higher brain areas are capable 


ae 


; ce ‘never digit beyond the mae levels of the nervous 


The biological processes that bring about these 


cortex. When the message arrived in this cortical 


of blocking the message completely, so that it~ 


The decid of two. talks es R. MELZACK S ee aoe aes Bt 4 


even houek the message was fed ‘into the 
nervous system. : ryNal 


Control Exercised by the Brain 

It seems clear that these message-controlling 
fibres could provide the means for higher-brain— 
activities (such as memories, thoughts, and 
emotions) to modify the sensory messages after 
injury. These psychological factors could thereby 
play a major role in determining the quality and 
intensity of the ultimate perceptual experience. 
The exact way in which the nervous system 
accomplishes this is not, of course, entirely 
understood. But all the evidence strongly sug- 
gests that the brain has a much greater control 
over what we feel, hear, and see than we had — 
previously believed. 

At this point, let us consider the nature of 
the nerve messages that go to the brain after 
injury. Let us say that we have burned a finger; 
what is the sequence of events that follows in 
the nervous system? To begin with, the intense 
heat energy that impinges on the skin is con- — 
verted into a code of electrical nerve impulses. 


energy conversions occur in nerve-endings in 
the skin called receptors. These impulses then 
travel from the receptors, along bundles of nerve 
fibres, towards the spinal cord; and what enters 
the spinal cord of the central nervous system is 


a complicated pattern of nerve impulses, from 
‘many fibres, and moving at different speeds and 


with different frequencies. 
At this stage of the pain process, our story 


becomes exciting, although difficult to follow 


clearly. It is known that the nerve impulse 
patterns travel up a pathway in the spinal cord 
called the spino-thalamic tract; but, before the 
impulses ‘can get into this pathway, they must 


_ first pass through a thicket of short nerve fibres 


which are diffusely interconnected. These 
thickets of fibres are found throughout the 
length of the spinal cord, and are called inter- 


- nuncial neuron pools. And it is in these inter- 
‘nuncial pools of the spinal cord that nerve 


impulse transmission can be blocked completely 
by activity in higher brain areas; that is, impulse 
patterns arising from the skin may never get 
past these internuncial pools and they would 
thereby be prevented from entering the spino- 
thalamic tract (which, by the way, is sometimes 
ake known as the * pain tract ). 


The Phantom Limb > 

It was W. K. Livingston, Professor of 
Surgery at the University of Oregon Medical 
School, who first recognised the importance of — 
these-internuncial neuron pools in explaining 
certain types of severe pain which can last over 
long periods of time; particularly, the pain of 
the phantom limb. 

Briefly, Livingston’s theory suggests that the 
primary cause of phantom-limb pain is dis-_ 
turbed activity in the internuncial pools of the 
spinal cord. That is, the salient cause is not to 
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- tom-limb pain. : & : 
rs bs | a “ . 4 
. 


Be: ual Sines in the nerves bot me BE ks 
arm or leg (although these do play a role); 
Replies it is due to disturbed activity in the: ae 


hat hanes is thik “she initial par ete: to ‘the! i's 
limb (the trauma that necessitated its removal 
in the first place) disturbs the activities in the 
internuncial pools of the spinal cord, creating _ 
what might be described as whirlpools or vicious 
“circles of activity. Even minor irritations to the es 
skin or nerves near the site of the operation — 
can. then feed into these active pools and keep 
them in an abnormal, disturbed state over 
periods of years. Indeed, impulses that. would d 
normally be interpreted as, say, touch, may now 

trigger these pools of neurons into greater 
activity, thereby sending barrages of impulses 
to the higher areas of the brain and bringing — 
about the perception of terrible pain. Since 
higher-brain areas can influence activities in — 
these pools, it becomes understandable how — 
emotional disturbance, an upsetting thought, 
even hearing strange sounds, can also provoke _ Bs 
increased. activity and peadnes bouts of va its 


Blocked Patterns of Nerve Impulses 


The internuncial neuron pool, _ therefore, 


_ Provides a powerful concept for explaining facts 
. that would be difficult to explain otherwise. It 


permits what Livingston calls the ‘dynamic 
plasticity’ of perceptual processes. In other ~~ 
words, it is conceivable that the activities in the _ 
internuncial pools, even in the normal person, __ 
can modify, facilitate or block the patterns of 
nerve impulses as they pass through the neuron 
pools on their way to the brain. Their activities 


_ may be such, because of all the conditions at 


a given moment, that the sensory patterns will __ 
be blocked and no pain will be felt. Or they. 
may augment and facilitate the transmission of 
the patterns so that the eventual pain — be , 
worse. 
Livingston’s ‘hea of pain has been follower 7 
by others which are similar in concept. What 
they all suggest is that pain is not a simple 
sensation, unaffected by anything else going on 
in the individual. It is much better described as 
a perception, in which the sensory messages are 2 
affected by a multiplicity of factors, The central a s ; 
nervous system processes, once started by i injury, 
are influenced by the activities of the total 
individual, including his or her ‘memories, — 
thoughts, emotions, and other biological ‘pro- | 
cesses. One aspect of the eventual results of | 
these activities may be the perception of pain. 


In this respect, it is like -visual and auditory zs 
perception, which are also” complicated | percep-— a =H 
tual functions depending on learned cxpericnetas a = 


thoughts, concepts, emotions, and ; S0;0n; 92) 
Up to now, T have been talking about Pain 


6 ne 
Pah 
W 


Be tape: it would be best to 
fect.” systems, one which seems 
rly related to positive affect (or 
nd Lg other to negative affect (or 


ce in ‘the faifeorive colouring of 
iences, ee as we assume that the 


ce catehes see datzan for sensory eit so too, 
: affect systems’, we may assume that 
Neat ‘occas are the experi- 


=, ah ican) from a th the 

cold, that to explain its ee easan: 
to require something more | 

of nerve impulses, One 


1e ‘fibre eastern of the brain involved in 

thinking and memory processes, as well as 
pathways subserving hunger, sex, and so on. 
seems almost ‘certain that these affect 


pens that seem to —. 
‘ly concerned | with the ‘ driving’ or” 


0, two evcholopists at McGill — <i 
ed that rats seemed to ‘enjoy’ 
ic g shocks in certain Parts offs 


ietetalemic tract’ continues from the spinal 


rd up to the sensory cortex. But it divides, as 


ere ‘current in a those areas, The astonishingal ie 


Reg 


_ pathways; and one of these branches at least 
fant mas give Pctenicives electric appears to make connection with the affect 
in these parts of the brain rather than "systems. Bhs 
fo satisfy such elementary drives as hunger, In view of this, it seems that we can make a 
thirst, or Sex. The same behaviour has been "distinction between the sensory and the emo- 
tional aspects of the pain experience. That this 
stimulation aecnty in ‘the parts of the brain istinction is not unreasonable is also suggested 
known as the limbic system. 7 __ by some clinical evidence. There is a neurological 
inciding with this discovery, scientists in. _ operation called prefrontal leucotomy that is 
Jnited States found that some areas of the — carried out for the relief of intense pain. The 
near the limbic system and overlapping — _ purpose of the operation is to prevent the frontal 
it, will produce just the opposite. Mild — lobes of the brain, which are involved in higher 
shock in these areas produces avoidance of psychological processes such as emotion, learn- 
yin which ‘the stimulation is given, and ir gicapacity. as attention, from having their 


Two Poems 


ZAbout i SE go spin, 

_ Who bear no grudge and hear no sin, 

| Become the. — itself shal] judge. 

I. A, RICHARDS 


i | r __ Superstition 

ima] hurt mend, — | Be: 
Etieeee a 6, nae to laugh at butterflies! 

baa! ators bio __ Who seem more simple than they are, 
kot « “aaa j fe Partake of worms and birds and bats 

‘s And Rorschach blots and tapestries; 

ap _ Are intimate with breezes 

_ And the inner life of flowers 

And sensuous forests sealed to us; 

‘Who know that laughs beget like rabbits 

ae And end in breaking more than butterflies, 

- On worse than wheels, 


| as if we will, the weals 
4 Fed raise on harmless cabbages, 


" 


yikes passes through the brain, into a number of. 


they impiee no ake care about the pain, ae “oF 
often forget it is there. It is clear that the 
operation does not stop pain perception entirely, 
since the sensory component seems still to be 
present. Its predominant effect appears to be on ~ 
the affective colouring of the total pain experi- 
ence: the terribly unpleasant aany, of the pain 
has been taken away. vase 
Since the frontal lobes, as ell as almost all 
the higher brain areas, have fibre connections 
with the affect systems, we see how the psycho- 
logical factors which we discussed earlier are also 
capable of influencing the affective aspect of the ~ 
pain process. Perceptions of the situation, “3 


thoughts, memories, and emotions would all be 
able to: determine to some degree whether the = 
impulse patterns will be shunted into the areas Pst 
related to unpleasantness or not. These higher ¥. 
brain processes could also play on the back- ue 
ground activity in the affect systems, thereby 2 
elaborating and modulating the impulse patterns” ™ 
ascending from the injured areas, and in this 
way determine the quality and degree of un- 
pleasantness of the total pain experience. , 
I am obviously speculating here. I do not 


know whether this is how the process really 

works; but I believe it may be something like 

this. As I see it now, there are two dimensions _ a 
at least for the pain experience: the sensory or 
perceptual component, and the affective aspect , 
which contributes to the emotion and drive 
characteristic of pain. The intensities and quali- 
ties of pain we feel can vary widely along these 
two dimensions; and both together comprise the 
experience we call pain. But we must always 
keep in mind that the human organism functions 
as a whole. Virtually every area of the central 
nervous system has connections with every other, 
and all the activities can interact (or. trans-act) a 
to provide the unity of experience and behaviour, 2 
In this way, pain becomes a function of the . 

whole individual, including his or her past 

history, the way the situation is perceived, and , 
even his or her thoughts and hopes for the oe 
_ future.—Third Programme 7 


Their way of bringing up their young 
(Exposed to beaks or cosseted in silks), 
Their lack of Tiefe, all their peacocks 
Nibbling at carrion, who call it nectar. 
We'll say our say, 

We'd made a feeble sort of butterfly, 
We'd better try to stay a man. 


And teach them what we can, as man to man: 
Their world is not averse to missionaries 

(Baths for Birds, 

Gale Warnings for Winged Insects, 

Chiropody for Centipedes). 

Such uses they are glad to learn, 

They know themselves more beautiful than we, 
As men to flies. 


But dangerous to laugh at butterflies! 


They’re growing bigger every year. 
D, J. ENRIGHT 
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® ~ Evolution By Natural Selection 


Sir,—One_ hopes it will not seem ungrateful 
or impertinent to carp at anything in Dr. 
Ford’s or Sir Gavin de Beer’s masterly broad- 


casts on the natural selection theory. But in spite ~ 


of its perfect lucidity Dr. Ford’s broadcast might 
mislead the uninformed or unthinking in one 
respect. While it is true that the origin of several 
new species has actually been observed in recent: 
times, he was not giving instances of this. It 
is, of course, a very far cry indeed from melanic 
varieties to new species—as he would be the first 
to admit. 
In Sir Gavin’s talk (published in THE 
“LISTENER of July 3) ome sentence gives one 
pause: ; 


Moreover in the evolution and adaptations of 


plants and animals, if there was design, purpose, - 


or guidance it has so frequently led to disaster 
that it is utterly out of place to invoke Provi- 
dence to account for them. 


It is, of course, true that it is unnecessary - 


to assume guidance ad hoc to account for a 


particular adaptation. But is it rational to sup- 


pose that the over-all purposes, if any, of ‘ Provi- 
dence’ would be recognisable to its creatures— 
recognisable moreover to us, who can have read 
(or rather, flipped over) only the earlier chapters 
of the Earth’s history without access to all that 
will follow? To risk a crude analogy: would not 
many successful enterprises in our industrial 
civilisation, even though their aims are on the 
human plane, impress an uninitiated Aborigine 
as fraught with destruction and even ‘ disaster ’? 
- We blast, pulverise, and melt, demolish scaffold- 
ings, frames, and moulds in the course of con- 
struction. 
The biologist today thinks it childish to attri- 
bute ‘ purpose’ to a lower animal merely on the 
grounds that its activity appears logically 
directed to an end that resembles one of our own 
~ (home-building, for example). Surely it is 
equally naive to disbelieve that there can be 
purpose, even providential purpose as ordinarily 
understood, on the grounds that one cannot see 
the logic of the steps in which it is working 
itself out—particularly naive if one does not 
_ know the object and has not seen the end. 
= Yours, etc., 
London, W.C.1 CATHERINE L. T. Lucas 


Sir,—After reading and hearing a number of 
expert commentaries marking the Darwin cen- 


as tenary, one is struck by a surprising omission: 


no commentator elucidated or speculated on the 
nature of the ‘creative potency’ which enabled 
each species to evolve. This may—I am noexpert 
—be an old point already well debated; but still 
one would have thought it worth a mention. 
If I may try to articulate’ an unlearned lay- 
man’s questioning on the point, I would say 
that survival of the best-adapted species is a 


- notion easily understood—but by what ‘ virtue’ 


. did adaptation occur? How, for example, did the 


S . Red Admiral butterfly ‘ dade’ to adopt that 
Sin distinctive. colouring and pattern, 


and to 


‘credible that we could ‘ decide’ 


_—-—-s The Editor welcomes letters on braaeeeine abate or fps arising et of articles Tr int ue os te 
i THE LTE but reserves the ale to shorten letters for reasons of space — £1 ‘ie Se 


ie pie trite atiutees reconstruction in 
chrysalis form, after starting life as a cater- 
pillar? Of course, there were innumerable 
‘decisions’ over a very long time before it 
achieved its present identity, but still one asks 

— How?’ 

_ We, the human species, have comprehension 
immeasurably beyond a butterfly’s, but is it 
, say, to grow 
blue and white wings over the next million years 
or so? One supposes not: and concludes that 
evolutionary ‘decisions’, the kind by which 
Red Admirals, and men, became as they are, are 
not of a mental character, Men, with compara- 
tively great mental power, cannot ‘decide’ to 
grow wings..Red Admirals, with comparatively 
no mental power, have so ‘ decided’. Yet—and 
here seems to be the crucial mystery—the Red 
Admiral’s ‘ decisions’ are realised with a creative 
efficiency compared with which the techniques 
conceived by our intelligence are rudely primi- 
tive. The caterpillar becomes a chrysalis, which 
becomes a butterfly. This beautifully precise and 
ingenious process is to us, the mental giants, 
marvellous. 

It does seem absurd to suppose that the Red 
Admiral butterfly ‘ directed’ its own evolution. 
It may also seem questionable whether our brute 
ancestors ‘ directed’ ours, ‘ deciding’ to equip us 


_ with our apparently unique non-physical capa- 


Cities. 
What, in fact, is the nature of this most vital 


Hs deciding factor’ of all? Do scientists know? 


Yours, etc., 


Newark “Dovcras ‘SMITH 


Sir,—Sir Gavin de Beer finds ‘a sound ex- 
planation, based on natural selection, of the 


origin of altruistic behaviour in the form of’ 


maternal care and paternal protection ’—these 
factors being given scope because the evolution 
of man was characterised by delay in develop- 
ment and great prolongation of childhood. Does 
this explanation of the origin of morality not 
increase. the difficulty of explaining human 
evolution by natural selection? 

The pregnant female and the young offspring 
are vulnerable under natural conditions. We 


have to imagine that in our ancestral stock cer-- 


tain females developed a tendency to carry their 


offspring longer and their offspring had a~ 


tendency to spend more time between birth and 


maturity. Surely these females and their off- 


spring would have been eliminated, as each extra 


- month the female carried her offspring and each 


extra year the offspring took to reach maturity 
after birth must have diminished their chances 
of survival? ; : 
Yours, etc., ; 
Sunningdale J. A. CALDER 


x 


Raakoden 


Sir,—In speaking of sCuebediats frontier — 


problems and her lack of a sea-port (THE 
LISTENER, July 10), your correspondent, Mr, 
Chandola, omitted to say that the French have 


ty 


; been helping to build Cambodia’s eae sea- 


port (Kompong Som), which is already being 
linked to the capital (Phnom Penh) by an 
American-financed road. 


*. These projects, which should be contained 


within the next year, will make Cambodia less 
dependent on her rail communication with 
Thailand and her river highway through South 
Viet-Nam to the sea. Paradoxically, they will also” 


Provide an easy point of entry for more Com- 
‘munist experts and equipment, ‘which Cambodia 


might well accept if her anti- Communist neigh- 
bours continue their ig ene on ‘Cambodian 
soil. , ‘ 
Voucks ete; a 


Malmesbury periaite Sipkcsh Pyar 


Human Story behind Atomic Science — 

Sir,—I suppose it is normal that in this era 
of readers’ digests Mr. Muir Smith may have 
supposed me to be attempting in half an hour 
to.tell a story ‘to which Dr. Jungk found it 
difficult to do justice in the long book which I 
was talking about. 5 

This misconception corrected, I suggest that 
the analogy between scientists ane bricklayers is 
misleading, in that the non-cooperation of a 
single really first-rate scientist could delay per- — 
haps for years the development of a new weapon. — 

Granted, then, that such a key man has the - 
same responsibilities as an ordinary citizen, the 
butden of this responsibility weighs a hundred 
times more heavily on him than on someone 
whose actions are unlikely to be very effective 
whatever they are. 

I do not propose to draw a moral; but let us 
at least use a little imagination. - 

Yours, ete; f~ ee 

H. ¢. Loncurt-Hicorns, 


- 


Cambridge 


Yomhe: and Angee Then as Now 


Sir,—Lady. Mander takes me to task for 
repeating the story that Rossetti neglected his 
wife (THE LISTENER, July 3), whereas I only — | 
said that he left her by herself a great deal, and — 
that on the night she died he went out after 
they had quarrelled. I don’t think such be- — 
haviour constitutes neglect. I merely wished to — 
emphasise the isolation in which, ill, withdrawn 
Elizabeth Siddal lived. _ 

I deliberately used the word ‘ café’ rather than — 
‘ Hotel Sablonniére’ to describe the place where 4 
the Rossettis and Swinburne took their evening — 


“meal. Audiences at 9.10 a.m. (the time my — 


broadcast went out) do not listen with undivided — 
attention and ‘ café’ (and I used the word in its 


old-fashioned sense) seemed to me a better choice — 


even though it didn’t make 2 sound such a 

swell joint. % m. 
Elizabeth Siddal’s state of and during this : 
meal was described at the inquest as ‘ flighty’. 

I doubt if she was at her best despite the pre-) 

sence of Swinburne—of: whom I made. iE 

mention because he seemed to me to have 

bearing on the pada) as = a: whales 


i left her. I understood then no one knew | 

he went and I certainly made no sugges- — 

m, so I feel I am very unfairly accused by 
y Mander of suggesting he went to an 
ivalent of an Espresso Bar in Cremérne 


bie Sane etc., 
London, N.W.8 JuLIA GREENWOOD 


Bee tions of Arriving in New York 
Sir,—Having just been to America with my 
amily I can confirm the Customs scene as 
depicted by Alistair Cooke (THE LISTENER, 
June 19). Even families normally dealt with 
yuickly by the Immigration Department cannot 
be dealt with quickly by the Customs unless one 
of the family is ill. We got the impression that 
he staff were working to rule, a system of which 
they disapproved. 
_ The car was quite different, however. When 
[ reached it the Customs official stated that the 
sar had been checked, the batteries connected, 
he water checked, and four (free) gallons put 
n the tank. Replying to my query as to further 
formalities, he threw his arm towards the road 
ind told us to ‘drive right through America 
and enjoy yourselves ’. 

At Southampton, however, the Customs for- 
malities were quick and efficient, but I was then 
nformed that I must pay £2 for reconnecting 
he batteries, and having the water and tyres 
checked. Any petrol must be paid for. Excluding 


Gardening 


r their ‘quarrel, I said no more than that “the ay Pere ally unnecessary—such a 


_ small service is automatic in any service station 


3 in America, and at most in this country. I 


refused to pay, but an American would not be 
in a position to do this. So this £2 might be 
labelled an unjustified extortion, and was to me 
(after two months’ first-class automobile 
service) a marked stain on the escutcheon of 
Southampton. 

: Yours, etc., 

Hereford. T. STUART-BLACK KELLY 
*The Merchant of Venice’ 

Sir,—There is too much injunction to and 
description of legalised revenge in the Old 
Testament for us to take such random quota- 
tions as that cited by Mr. Isaac Levy as typical. 
If we Jews had any sense we would recognise 
Jesus as a Jewish Protestant seeking to bring 
the new spirit of ‘charity and forgiveness into 
religion which had been reduced by the equation 
of religion with the law into the dead letters of 
utilitarian ethics. 

In any case, Mr. Walker was talking about 
Shakespeare’s play in which Shylock is intended 
to be ‘the villain, the protagonist of legalised 
revenge as against Christian charity. But the 
fascinating thing is that, although set in this 
framework and even when Shylock is played, 
as he should be, as a scoundrel, Antonio, 
Bassanio, and Portia come out of it looking 
like a bunch of prating humbugs, as indeed 
they are, The logic of art is ineluctable and that 


is why it is best to let Shakespeare speak for 
himself, 4 

Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.7 HENRY ADLER 
Hints on Jam-making 

Sir,—We were dismayed to read in THE 
LISTENER of July 10 the adverse criticism, 
broadcast in ‘ Today’, of the use of copper pans 
in jam making, 

Copper is the traditional metal for the manu- 
facture of all types of preserving pans and 
indeed large vessels or vats of this metal are 
today used by the majority of jam makers. Your 
speaker quite correctly mentioned that the 
Vitamin C content of the fruit can be affected 
by use, of a copper or brass pan but in actual 
fact the very heating or boiling process has an 
almost equally adverse effect upon this par- 
ticular vitamin. 

The use of a copper vessel, however, has one 
particular outstanding advantage in jam- or 
similar preserve-making, in that by reason of 
its excellent heat conductivity and hence even 
distribution the danger of burning or sticking 
is eliminated, and there is therefore no need to 
rub margarine, butter, or glycerine over the 
bottom of the pan, as the B.B.C. speaker 
suggested. ; 
Yours, etc., 

S. C. BRANDER, 
Public Relations Officer, 
Copper Development Association 


London, W.1 


Growing Freesias 


OUTH Africa has given us many 

beautiful plants but I very much doubt 

if any of them are more popular than the 

freesia—a treasure to the owner of the 
small, cool greenhouse. For many years there 
were two varieties grown: Freesia refracta and 
leichtlini—white and yellow in colour. Then, I 
think it was in the year 1898, Mr. Armstrong 
found a deeper-coloured freesia growing near 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa. He sent some of 
the corms to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
where it was named Armstrongii as a compli- 
ment to the discoverer, and from this species 
was made possible the wonderful coloured 
freesias we have today. 

In 1926 these flowers were so popular that the 
Royal Horticultural Society held a trial at 
Wisley, when there were no fewer than seventy- 
five varieties entered and twenty-four received 
awards. Many of those which gained an award 
then are still with us. But the work of raising 
new varieties is still going on, and with a later 
trial we find they are now outclassed by the 
magnificent colours and length of stem of the 
newer varieties. A few of the best varieties at 
nt I think are Neptune and Snowdrift 
Orange Nassau and Golden Hind (yellow 
ge). In pink and ruby shades there are 
y, and Blushing Bride. 

ias from seed has made it possible 
wers all the year round if you 
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to have them in flower at — 


By F. H. STREETER 


Christmas and the New Year, the corms were 
potted the first week in July: seven corms in a 
six-inch pot. Their cultivation is not difficult: 
five parts fibrous loam, three parts sifted leaf 
soil, two parts silver sand,-and one part sifted 


-* 


cow manure, Or you could use John Innes com- 
post No. 2, allowing the tips of the corms to be 
just covered when potting. 

Stand the pots in a cold frame with a mat 
over the glass to prevent them drying out, but 
make certain to remove the covering directly you 
notice the green shoots appearing. Years ago 
they used to plunge the pots in coconut fibre 
with the result that the growths pushed through 
the fibre before they were noticed and became 
weak and drawn, and the results were not so 
good, Ventilate the frame freely at all times, the 
object being to obtain sturdy and continuous 
growth, Keep the soil moist, not wet or too dry, 
because the plants have a strong rooting system. 

At the end of September bring the plants into 
the cool house on a shelf near the roof glass: for 
preference a temperature of forty-five to fifty 
degrees is what they like, but make sure the tips 
of the growth do not touch the glass. Always 
stake each plant separately, keeping the growth 
upright, Use either thin hazel sticks or apple 
pruning sharply pointed, Give the plants plenty 
of food, and after flowering continue to feed the 
corms on a greenhouse shelf in full sun until the 
foliage dies right down, then store them in a dry 
place until potting time comes round again. 

Should you fancy raising freesias from seed, 
sow in the pots or boxes in which they are to 
grow, as they do not like transplanting; and sow 
the seed as soon as it is ripe—that will be about 
the end of May to July.—Network Three 
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-attributed. to Diirer until Jacob Burck- 
to Hans Baldung, and it is only within 
consists of little more than a dozen 


- paintings and about forty drawings, but 


- sculpture by 
- Desiderius Beichel. 


~ be suspected of any prejudice if I find 


good deal of my critical activity over the 
past thirty years has been devoted to the 


_ England, particularly of the modern 


heartedly; and this is relevant to the case 


_ Realism. Realism 
_ Expressionism is frenzied, intense, fantastic. Its 


heim Altarpiece 


RUNEWALD, or Mathis Gothardt 
Neithardt (the Mathis der Maler of 
Hindemith’s opera), has gradually been 
emerging from the obscurity. into 


ich he fell immediately after his death—he 


was born in Wirzburg probably between 1475 


and 1480 and died in 1528. Very little is known 
‘about his life or actions, and it was ; 


a seventeenth-century biographer who 
foisted on him the name of Griinewald. 
His masterpiece, the Isenheim Altarpiece, 
now in the museum at Colmar, was 


hardt identified it as Grimewald’s in 
1844, Other works of his were attributed 


the last fifty years that a recognisable 
oeuvre has been reconstituted, It still 


this is to. count the Isenheim Altarpiece 
as one work, whereas it is a highly 
elaborate structure of carved and painted 
panels: nine paintings by Grimnewald and 
Niklas Hagnower and 


This is the painter who is now pre- 
sented as ‘one of the greatest masters 
of European painting . . . the greatest 
painter Germany has produced’, etc.* 
The ‘Resurrection’ from the Isenheim 
Altarpiece is, Dr, Pevsner claims, ‘a 
vision of majesty and bliss unsurpassed 
anywhere at any time’. * I hope I shall not 


these superlatives a little excessive, A 


advocacy and defence of German art in 


trend in German art known as Expres-~ 
sionism. England, and-a fortiori France, 
has never accepted Expressionism whole- 


of Griinewald, for he is the prototype of 
all Expressionists, and his present fame > 
‘is a direct consequence of the revival of 
the Expressionist style in our time. ~ — 
' Expressionism is not essentially modern, or 
essentially German. We find it in Hellenistic art, 
in certain aspects of medieval art (the Utrecht 


_ Psalter, for example) and in Spanish art of the 


seventeenth century. El Greco might, with 


- qualifications, be called an Expressionist. Even 


England has its Expressionists—Rowlandson, for 
example. Nevertheless, Expressionism is alien to 


the whole classical tradition, with its ideals of 
serenity and nobility, and where this tradition © 


has predominated, Expressionism has been 

despised, or simply has not existed. 
Expressionism must not be confused with 

is sober, factual, precise; 


purpose is not to present, but to move, to effect 
an emotional shock on the observer. The Isen- 
was commissioned by a 
monastery at “Isenheim in Alsace belonging to 


* Griinewald. By Nikolaus Pevsner and Michael Meier. Thames and Hudson. £3.3.0 


‘The Temptation of St. Anthony’: 
Isenheim Altarpiece, now in the Unterlindenmuseum, Colmar 
Te : From ‘ Grineuale = 


By HERBERT READ 
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the Order of St. Anthony: This ‘monastery, 
which had at the time as preceptor a Sicilian 
named Guido Guersi, -was virtually a hospital 
for the sick, and specialised in those suffering 
from gangrene, epilepsy and syphilis. ‘When a 
sufferer was brought in’, Dr. Pevsner tells us, 
“he was first led to the altar and prayers for 


miraculous healing were said. It is in the light 
of these pathetic and repulsive scenes that this 
“ Crucifixion” must be seen’, Dr. Pevsner then 
describes this painting (it is the central panel of 


the altarpiece) for the benefit of ‘uninitiated 


readers’: : 

The Cross is a raw piece knocked together 
roughly and without care. The body of Christ is 
big and strong, his head large and heavy. Blood 
pours down his face from the hideously long 
thorns of the Crown of Thorns, and his body is 
a greenish-grey, covered with weals and bruises. 

. Horror could not be painted more ruthlessly. To 
~ look long at the figure is almost unbearable, 
though the sick at Isenheim may well have 
derived comfort from it. The loincloth is as 
rough as the wood of the Cross, and torn as if 
lacerated in the tortures or perhaps from the 
' beginning chosen to be of no further value. 
Griinewald was strangely fond of imperfect, torn, 
ruined materials. Christ’s feet are in a cramp, 
and the blood has run down them from the nail. 


“e 


detail of a panel from the 


not. compare incompatible intentions. 
‘moments are rare in Germany, romantic schools 


for our spiritual complacency, — 


al ‘ 
‘His hands are forced by the nag into ‘altkods 
grotesque. contortions of the fingers. They are 
_ outlined against a black night sky which is hardly 
set off against_ the dark brownish-greenish land- 
scape below. 


The full horror of this lacerated corpse must 

be seen at Colmar for full effect, but the details 
in this book will give the stay-at-home 

- reader a mild impression of its intensity. 
(The only comparable paintings I have 
seen are those painted by Otto Dix 
during the 1914-18 war—corpses of 
dead soldiers decaying on barbed-wire 
entanglements.) Griinewald is not satis- 
fied with a peculiarly vicious crown of 
thorns: for good effect Christ’s body is 
punctured in many bleeding places by 
single thorns, as though He had been 
cast into a aaa bush before being hung 
on the Cross, 

Another panel illustrates oT be Temp- 
tation of St, Anthony’, The scene is 
based on a well-known engraving by 
Martin Schongauer: the Saint is being 
beaten up by a gang of loathsome 
monsters—not the ‘ingenious creatures 
with which Bosch filled his pictures, but 
evil, aggressive animals. Some of them 
have a_ striking resemblance to the 
monsters of another great Expressionist 
—Walt Disney, I do not introduce this 
name disrespectfully, but it is a fact of 
- history and biography as well as of art 
that extreme savagery or brutality is 
often accompanied by sickly  senti- 
mentality. And here I do risk offending 
Dr. Pevsner, for it seems to me that the 
head- of Christ in the ‘ Resurrection’ 
scene, which he finds ‘a vision of majesty 
and bliss unsurpassed anywhere at any 
time ’?, is weak and sentimental, One has 
only to compare it-with the. head of 
Christ in Piero della Francesca’s ‘ Resur- 
rection’ at Borgo San Sepolcro to see 
the difference between real majesty and 
its theatrical counterpart, _ 

- Dr, Pevsner might say that we must 
© Classic 


and periods frequent, from- Meister Eckhardt 


-about 1300 to the Baroque lyrics and finally to 


Expressionism’. This seems to imply an identi- 
fication of Expressionism and Romanticism, 


which I find difficult to accept; instead, I suspect 
‘the identity of Expressionism and Nihilism. 


Diirer and Goethe may embrace, as Dr. 
Pevsner suggests, the extremes of romanticism. 
and classicism; but I find neither romanticism 


nor classicism in Expressionism, but rather the 


extremes of brutality and sentimentality, harsh- 


ness and sweetness. I find these same extremes, 


not only in Griinewald, but also in a. ‘modern 
Expressionist like Max Beckmann. But we can~ 
not ignore such artists : any more than. we can 


William Faulkner. We boos them as scou 


“Quai D’Orsay 1945-1951. By Jacques 
Dumaine, with a preface by Francois 
_ Mauriac. Translated by Alan David- 


son. Chapman and Hall. 30s. 
WHEN Heaps oF STATES visit one another or 
_ when political dignitaries take to assembling in 
conferences—and Paris became a favourite ren- 
_ dezvous for both kinds of meeting in the anxious 
_ post-war years—then a thousand details of 
_ arrangement and diplomatic nicety have to be 
‘settled. In Paris during the six years after its 
_ liberation the Chef de Protocole in charge of all 
: such matters at the Quai d’Orsay was the ubiqui- 
' tous, smiling Jacques Dumaine, a diplomat who 
was the son of a diplomat, ever adept at smooth- 
ing ruffled feathers, From both the strain and 
_ the boredom of his duties he found relief in the 
- writing of a diary. It was, in his own words, ‘a 
kind of escape valve from the depression caused 
_ by the limited demands which the responsibilities 
_ of my post make on my intelligence ’, Published 
_ posthumously three years ago in French, it now 
appears somewhat abridged in a lively English 
translation, It gives constant evidence of a 
shrewd, quizzical intelligence, tinged with an 
underlying melancholy and with that bland 
tolerance of human frailties that was fostered by 
its author’s daily experience. 
_ If no man can remain a hero to his valet, 
no great political personage finds it easy to con- 
ceal his vanity, touchiness, and weaknesses of 
character from an observant chef de protocole. 
This personal underside of politics that his pro- 


; 


spared neither French politicians nor visiting 
Heads of State, But he ranges widely. At one 
moment he is describing a session of the 
National Assembly : 


M. Herriot, deaf as a post, taps on his desk with 
his presidential paper-cutter, while a Deputy 
from Constantine shouts and gesticulates in “his 
’ burnous, as if he was still in the kasbah. M. 
Ramadier sits there, pink and bovine, with the 
Deputies round him running up and down the 
bays like maddened sheep. They are getting ready 
—oh so calmly—to discuss the status of Algeria. 
The next moment he is explaining the failure of 
_ Pandit Nehru’s visit to Paris: 
. This fine-drawn, highly-bred man seems above 
. all to be frail and fanatical; the positions he 
adopts are dictated as much by his vanity as by 
_- his obstinacy, by a spurious charm coupled with 
_ a natural distinction of manner . . . We can 
hardly be proud of the Indian Prime Minister’s 
: subsequent: behaviour; he made great play of 
' giving interviews to personalities who are opposed 
to and even in open rebellion against the Policies 
of the French Government. 


In home affairs he clearly acquired a real 
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_ and Madame Auriol, whom he accompanied on 
’ their visit to Britain in 1950, His impressions of 
. then, and of Washington the year after, 
‘among the most interesting sections of the 
, equalled only by his lively account of the 
of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
burgh to Paris in 1948, Towards General 
> he had mixed feelings, partly of 
esteem, partly of political distrust: 

f Fe wie childishly personal and 


fession exposed to view is what Dumaine con- 
fided remorselessly to the pages of his diary. He — 


_ affection and admiration for President Auriol 


The . = Hook Chraatele 


obstinate in his impulses’, and out of his ele- 
ment in politics as only a soldier can be ‘ when 
faced with anything that cannot be dressed by 
the right, so that his discomfiture is even more 
complete when dealing with a legislative 
Assembly ’. 

This is an entrancingly entertaining book, as 
it can hardly fail to be when it includes so rich 
a mixture of personal anecdote and informed 
gossip about such people as Sir Winston 
Churchill, the Duff Coopers, the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor, Jean Cocteau and Francois 
Mauriac. Mauriac remarks in his preface, ‘ we 
talk at the dinner tables of society, we venture a 
witticism to make people laugh, we say some- 
thing trivial and amusing, and we imagine that 
our sallies are forgotten, But they persist, 
because among the guests there always lurks a 
Jacques Dumaine, who will write up his diary 
that night’, Historians, no less than the general 
reader, will be glad that Dumaine so often lurked 
among the guests. 


‘The Excavations at Qumran. By J. van 
der Ploeg. Longmans. 16s. 6d. 
This must surely be one of the best popular 
books hitherto written upon this complex and 
intoxicating theme. The author is a Dominican 
and the Professor of Old Testament and Hebrew 
at the University of Nijmegen in Holland. He 
might be described as a saddened ring-side 
spectator of the turmoil created by the discovery 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. He is saddened both 
by the fact that he himself lost the opportunity, 
without any blame attaching to him, of buying 
some of the Scrolls at an early stage, and by 
the controversy aroused by the discoveries, in 
which enterprising journalists dangerously 
eguipped with a little learning and scholars 
dominated by violent prejudices have played too 
large a part. He describes the discoveries, the 
archaeological evidence, the contents and the 


- significance of the Scrolls in a balanced and 


well-informed narrative, leaving nothing unex- 
plained which the man in the street might not 
know, and including in his survey all the rele- 
vant points and all the theories hitherto pro- 
pounded (even the wildest). The reader will be 
particularly struck by his restraint and fairness 
and sometimes delighted by his dry irony, as in 
his detached and yet diverting description of 
the background and the behaviour of Mar 
Athanasius Jesus Samuel, bishop of St. Mark’s 
Monastery, Jerusalem, “and in his. instructions 
about how to reach Qumran from Jerusalem, in 
which the embarrassed traveller is audible 
through the words of the aloof scholar. 

One or two points need modification. It is 
unlikely that Herod the Great excluded the 
Essenes from Qumran (p.69), because Josephus 
says that Herod did the Essenes no harm (Ant. 
XY. 10.4,5). It is temerarious to say that ‘ when 
Qumran fell the Essenes disappeared from his- 
tory’ (p.89): Epiphanius (c.400) and Nilus of 
Ancyra (c.450) both seem to know of the exis- 
tence of Essenes in their day. Dr. van der Ploeg 
ought to indicate that the attribution to St. Paul 
of Romans 16.25-27, in which there occurs a 
phrase reminiscent of the Qumr4n literature, is 
‘seriously questioned. The author’s use of the 
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Fourth Gospel is unnecessarily uncritical; it 
would be perfectly possible to show that the 
claims which Jesus made for himself were quite 
unlike those made for the Teacher of Righteous- * 
ness without taking as ipsissima verba the words 
of the Christ of the Fourth Gospel. But these are 
only small flaws on the surface of what is gener- 
ally an admirable book. It is very well translated 
by Kevin Smyth. Perhaps it would have been 
better to omit the photographs (which are exactly 
like all the other photographs reproduced in 
every other book on the subject) and publish the 
book at a lower price, for it deserves to reach a 
large public. 


Parisian Sketches. Letters to the New 
York Tribune, 1875-76 
By Henry James. Hart-Davis. 25s. 


Walking down Quincy Street one summer day 
in 1875, Henry James made his decision. 
America could not ‘interest’ him, and he 
must live in Europe. He was thirty-two, and 
had weighed all the arguments against it. Only 
the previous year he had come back from Italy, 
where he had seen at close quarters, in the 
person of Boston’s most idly gifted expatriate, 
the sculptor William Story, all the blandish- 
ments and failures of exile. He returned ‘to try 
New York, thinking it my duty to attempt to 
live at home before I should grow older’, and 
wrote his conclusions into Roderick Hudson. 
They were conclusions scarcely altered in his 
lifetime: for an American, the return to Europe 
must always be a risk of the soul, the abandon- 
ment of his whole moral upbringing for a 
country without maps. But suddenly in clean, 
brick Quincy Street, the pros weighed them- 
selves. By November, he was settled in the 
Rue Cambon, partly supporting himself by 
writing fortnightly letters for the New York 
Tribune. 

Leon Edel, the biographer of James’ untried 
years, has collaborated with Ilse Dusoir Lind 
to edit those letters handsomely, adding a 
correspondence between James and Whitelaw 
Reid, the Tribune’s editor, which explains their 
commissioning, and abrupt termination. James 
himself knew they were unsatisfactory (he 
lacked, he admitted proudly, the journalistic 
sense) and salvaged only two for avowal in 
Portraits of Places. Time and his later greatness 
give the pieces a fascination now they could 
not hold for Reid or his subscribers. But they 
do not instantly reveal the nature of the 
‘interest’ in which Europe was so seductively 
rich, America so fatally deficient. 

Except for one fine evocation of the pearly 
December light above the quays, the letters 
show little of the romantic delight in place, for 
example, which went to the writing, that winter, 
The novel’s conception 
belonged to an earlier visit, its confessed 
romanticism to a visitor’s eye. On the surface, 
the most striking feature of the letters is dislike. 
After the pseudo-glories of the Second Empire 
and the agony of the Commune, the Third 
Republic now sat square and bourgeois in the 
saddle. James was repelled by its hard, secular 
amorality, by the Daumier faces of its tough, 
professional politicians. Its art seemed equally a 
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- Hugo; he despised the smart prurience of its 
_ favourite entertainer, Dumas fils. Zola’s early 


_ graphy, he dismisses ‘ Aida’ as ‘ obstreperous’ 
Italian stuff, he finds Bernhardt a clever but 
" meretricious young woman. Even the Impres- 
sionists disgust him, at this stage, as crude 
dogmatists of a Positivist theory of perception. 
He almost enjoys the first carnival ball at the 
huge new Opera, with Strauss’ orchestra 
thundering out its waltzes. But the ‘ dinginess’ 


_ of the dancers repulses him, and he leaves early, 


. dropping his first clue. ‘As I came away 
betimes, and saw the great mounted cuirassiers 
stationed in the darkness along the approaches, 
they seemed in their immobility to have some- 


_ thing refreshingly severe and monumental’. 


A sense of discipline, a sense of trained form. 
For most of the letters James gossips on like 
young intellectual abroad: 
superior, off-hand, slightly disenchanted. Sud- 
denly you notice that he has been critical about 
the same picture, the same play, for four or five 
pages. With the elaborate casualness of a buyer 


already decided on purchase, he turns, weighs, 


prods, and squeezes the thing dry. For Whitelaw 
Reid, this was the hopeless disqualification; how 
could his readers take a whole column on one 
-academic .battle-piece, rejected in the end as 
worthless pedantry? For Jamesians, it is the first 
thrilling scent of the great chase. The real signi- 
ficance of that first Paris winter was too impor- 
tant for casual/confiding to a newspaper letter. 


To find it we must look, not here. nor in The 


American, but to The Tragic Muse. There 
emerges the city James discovered in 1875: a 
_ place of ruthless practicality and ambition, of 


me apprenticeship to means and craftsman’s stan- 


dards. The great shining jewel-capital disappears 
until The Ambassadors. 
and Bernhardt was a place to learn cutting and 
polishing. James had gone to work. 


South African Winter 
By James Morris. Faber. 18s. 

Experts on the Arab countries and the United 
States have warmly approved of previous books 
by this alert journalist, and he has understand- 
ably been called humane and civilised, Last 
winter he toured the Union of South Africa for 
the Manchester Guardian. It is tempting to 
turn to his conclusion first. ‘Cynicism’, he 
writes, ‘disillusionment, shame, weariness, 


- apathy—you may experience them all towards 


Gis nelettudes ‘of cos Repablie s Bea ig 


novels strike him as strong but coarse POrnO= * 


The poet Swift is. the Irish Swift. 
have any thoughts of making a figure in this 


The Paris of Dumas. 
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the end of a South African winter. The prob-— 


lems of this country are heart-rending, but can 
be a fearful bore . . .. Not a bore, it may be 
said, when Favestinated: by Mr. orci To the 
_ good temper which goes with a lively under- 
standing he joins a good humour of his own, 


and he may be said to lean over backwards to 


keep his balance. He admits that he does not 
take easily to the company of Africans, that 
liberals can be flabby and priggish, and that 
the Afrikaners are liable to display splendid 


qualities: but he met Africans in the Union who 


were kindly, noble, generous and civilised, 
liberals who were strong, generous, sensible, and 
caustic, and Afrikaners who were insufferable, 

- No sooner had. Mr. Morris arrived in Johan- 
nesburg than he perceived the ‘appalling ten- 
‘sion’. Everywhere he found the racial obsession. 


_ Not expecting any miracle to put things right, 


that. “the frozen facade of "AGskanerdoeh wa: 
beginning to thaw, that the stream of ideas from 
the west was already (with a muffled clang) 
In the. 
: knowledge ‘of the textual: problems and -an 


of classical prosody. Yet 


striking the Afrikaner consciousness’ 
meantime he has found South Africa one of the 
‘rudest’ countries he has .ever visited: 


why. He does things most visitors and many 
South Africans never do or never would do, and 


can give a fresh impression of a service in a 


Dutch Reformed Church, or a very funny 
account of a nocturnal téte-a-téte with a female 
witch-doctor in the Transkei. His sharp glance 
at puritanical Bloemfontein with its hidden 
salacity, and his glimpse of Welkom, the new 
gold town with a population of 60,000, are as 
out of the ordinary as his Gerda kerch of the 
late Christopher Gell, the wit in the iron lung, 
whom some regarded as a ‘saint for his cham- 
pionship of African emancipation. 

For its abundant inquisitiveness and emer: 
ous good sense, its ability to convey something 
of the diversity of a country that is boring yet 
fascinating, obsessed but energetic, politically 
grotesque but crammed with distinguished char- 
acters of various races, this is just the book to 


-help intending visitors and potential emigrants 


to South Africa, 


Poems of Jonathan Swift. Edited by. 


Joseph Horrell. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 2 vols. 42s. 


“If ever I 


kingdom it shall be at Laracor. I will talk 


_Politicks to the farmers, and publish my works 


at Trim’. Whatever the apotheosis of the 
Drapier he was fated to be the figure of an 


exile since, as Mr. Horrell says in his introduc- | 


tion, ‘exile in a land of beggars and slaves be- 
came the ideal garment of his spiritual desola- 
tion ’. Swift had made verses from the beginning 


-of his career, but it was not until after the 
deaths of Vanessa and Stella that ‘he com- 


menced Irishman for life’ and the satires, 
epistles, and lampoons multiplied and took on 
their full, horrific force. That ‘the English form 
embodies the Irish substance’ is an added reason 


for their almost unbearable tension; a poéte 
maudit is doubly accursed when he exhibits 


himself and his world with the dry precision 
“the conversation of 
Sheridan, the Grattan brothers, Dan Jackson, 
and the servants of Market Hall was more con- 
genial to him than he would admit’, 
Mr. Horrell, and if we take the tronble: to read 
the whole of Swift’ s verse we shall discover the 
relaxed verbal humour which he. allowed some- 
times to relieve his darkened mind. 

You are as faithless’as a Carthaginian, 

. To love at once, Kate, Nell, Doll, Martha, Jenny, 

Anne. 

To become familiar with more of Swift’s poems 
than we read normally in selections is to per- 
ceive the justice of Mr. Horrell’s final verdict: 
“His poetry rather more than his prose signifies 


his resolution to live on whatever terms with 


the problems he could not solve’. 

_ The canon of Swift’s verse has been estab- 
lished once and for all by the scholarship of 
Sir Harold Williams. Mr. Horrell’s purpose has 
been to provide a text which is reliable, unen- 


cumbered with variant readings and one which 


- 


char- 
acteristically he at once sets himself to discover. 


writes 


pre Sh are Gankke set. out. So also is 
‘mann’s reaction to Poent Czernin’ S: ple 


t as aiasee that the new aien is a ainvish, 
lower of his predecessors; he has a profound 


‘independent judgement. At first it is a little | 
bothering to find that the poems have been 
arranged in groups according to ‘kind’ or sub- 


_ject, although chronological order has been kept 


within each group.. Familiarity with this ’ar-/ 
rangement substantiates Mr. Horrell’s plea that 
many of Swift’s poems deserve ‘a better fate 
than to be ordered like footnotes to his bio-— 
graphy’. ‘Now I .read Swift for months to- . 
gether ’, wrote Yeats in his last years. This is 
the paition which will help us to know why. — 
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ae and the Revolution: in Wiigeia 
1915-1918: Documents from the Ar- 
chives of the German Foreign Ministry. 


Edited by Z. A. B. Zeman. Oxford. 25s. _ 
The sub-title of Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book 
on Brest-Litovsk was The Forgotten Peace, and 
of Lenin’s relations with Imperial. Germany 
little is ‘generally remembered beyond the legend 
of the ‘sealed’ train in which the Bolshevik - 
leader is supposed to have been brought from 
Switzerland across ‘Germany. to Russia—in fact 
to Sassnitz on the way to Sweden, The German 
Documents now published by Mr. Zeman show 
us, however, with what care and consequence 
the German Foreign Service planned the 
annihilation of the Russian ‘Empire only to 
enthrone the Communist regime, Its members 
took immense trouble to be well informed about 
the Russian revolutionaries, intercepting and 
brooding over reports sent from his correspon-— 
dents in Russia to Lenin before he left Zurich. 
It becomes evident, too, that the Germans spent 
enormous sums of money in support of Russian 
revolutionary propaganda because this was. 
mostly pacifist and might therefore be expected 
to, eliminate Russia as a fighting force, and put 
an end to the war on the’ eastern. front. Z Please ¥ 
use larger sums as it is greatly in our interest 
that Bolsheviks should survive’, --Kihimann 
telegraphed to Mirbach on May 18, 1918, 

One of the most interesting figures. in Pe 
game was a German. Social Democrat of Russian 
origin whose name was Helphand, his pseu- 
donym - -Parvus. Mr, Zeman has done well to 
publish in his ‘first Appendix a- long memo- | 
randum by Helphand on the condition and 
prospects | of the Russian Empire. early” in the . 
war—it is not clear why this is: ‘published with — 
the date March 9, 1915; and. then. in a foot- 
note described as tindatede Te: is at all events an 
interesting and intelligent survey which covers a 
vast field; even the possibilities of anti-Tsarist 
agitation among the Slavs and Jews of the | 
United. States, then neutral, are included in 
Helphand’s analysis, Helphand and the German 
diplomats used each other with dexterity, both 
in the end merely serving Lenin’s purposes, __ 

Among other examples Riezler’s report from 
Stockholm on November 12, 1917, shows what 


_trouble the Germans took to inform themselves _ 


about Lenin, ‘Trotsky and Radek, all in the hope — 
of reducing Russia to a condition of chaos; in 
Kihlmann’s iglen care: of December 3. thes plans 


THE WEEK’S GOOD 
_ CAUSE APPEAL 


(All Home Services) 
on 


“SUNDAY, JULY 20th 


at 


8.25 p.m. 


CECIL RESIDENTIAL 
CLUB, 


15 WEDLAKE STREET, 
_N. KENSINGTON, W.10 


_ accommodates 72 Old Age Women 
_ Pensioners between 80 and 90 years 
of age, but desperately needs a 
‘special Annexe for those who are 
becoming infirm 


Mrs. E. Gordon Phillips (General Manager and 
Secretary) will appeal for funds. Gifts should 


be sent to her at Cecil Houses, inc., 193, Gower 
Street, London, N.W.1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


& SECOND EDITION 


A new edition of this famous Atlas 


__—revised, enlarged, up to date! 120 
; _ pages of maps in six colours (32 pages 
_ devoted to Great Britain) 168 pages 
- of Gazetteer and statistics. Novel 
features include maps showing 
_ scenery and recreations in Britain, a 

3 new map of the moon. The CONCISE 
olde ATLAS is ideal for home 
30s. net 


OXFORD 
IVERSITY PRESS 
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CARIBBEAN SKIES & SUNSHINE 
THE ROMANTIC SPANISH MAIN 
MARDI GRAS AT NEW ORLEANS 


On January 16 ‘Andes’ will sail from South- 
ampton for a 45 days’ sunshine cruise through 
the West Indian Islands, along the Spanish 
Main, making a special call on Shrove Tuesday 
for ie fabulous Mardi Gras celebrations at 
New Orleans . . . an out-of-this-winter-world 
cruise of never ending thrill and fascination. 


Excellent cuisine enjoyed at- leisure: spacious dining 
saloons accommodate all passengers at one sitting. 
‘Andes’ is fitted with anti-roll stabilisers for greater 
comfort at sea. 


FARES FROM 


Full details from your Travel Agent or 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 
LIMITED 
Royal Mail House 
it Leadenhall St. iondon, E.C.3 MAN 0522 
. America House, 
Cockspur St., London, s.W.1 
WHI 9646 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


ART TREASURES FROM JAPAN 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM 


TILL 17 AUGUST 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Tues., Thurs. 10-8; Sun. 2.30-6 


ADMISSION 2/6 


The American Novel 
and Its Tradition 
RICHARD CHASE 


One of the year’s outstanding 
books of criticism, 


TIMES: ‘a writer who can be re- 
commended whole-heartedly. He 
is full of ideas’. 


LIONEL TRILLING: 
work of the first importance, 
brilliant and truly original’. 


EDWARD LEAR: Landscapes, 
nonsense drawings, manuscripts, 
‘Ie is a etc. 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 
4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 
280 pages TILL 26 JULY 

and two first-rate books Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 

of readable science Tues. & Thurs. 10-8 


ADMISSION 1/- 
Big Molecules 
SIR HARRY MELVILLE 


Based on a recent series of Royal 
Institution Christmas Lectures on 
a new and exciting subject: how 
chemists can now design and make 
molecules for specific purposes. 

Illustrated. 15s. net 


INVEST IN 


CITY OF COVENTRY 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


New Chemistry (Trustee Securities) 
A new ‘Scientific American’ book. 
It is am extremely up-to-date 
sampling of current activities and 
achievements in chemistry, cover- 
ing new subjects of great interest, 
written in readable style. 

218 pages. 13s. 6d. net 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


6% FOR 4 or 5 
YEARS 


For further particulars apply: 


City Treasurer (L), Council House, 
Coventry 
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CLIBURN 


The greatest pianistic discovery 


of the age . . . 23 year old Texan 


winner of the Moscow Tchaikovsky 


Piano Contest .. . now signed to an 


exclusive contract with RCA records 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
PIANO 
CONCERTO No. 1 


One of the two concertos 
which he played in Moscow and has 
since presented with resounding 
success in America and, at the end of 
June, in London’s pinche Albert Hall. 


*The popular Tchaikovsky was splendid in 
every respect... although he has a prodigious 
technique .. . he never left the impression that 
he found his principal satisfaction in bravura 
display . . . always remaining inside the music 
even when not playing at all.’ THE TIMES 


‘Technically his playing is certainly most 
remarkable. ... More remarkable in a young 
virtuoso was the attention that he paid to details 
of timing and balance when his was not the major 
role. . . . Here he revealed the unmistakable 
musician’s instinct. ...’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Conducted on this record, 


as at the concert, by 


KIRIL 
KONDRASHIN 


RB-16073 


RCA RECORDS 
DECCA HOUSE LONDON SE1s 
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eagerness of Count Czernin to come to terms 


: with the Russians as a desire to forestall. us and =y 
ae to prevent Germany and Russia (from) arriving — 


at an intimate relationship inconvenient to the 
~ Danube Monarchy , 


Three months Jater Germany flouted 


favourite aim of the Germans, the disintegration 
of the Russian empire into its component 
national entities such as the Ukraine. — . 
Mr. Zeman’s choice of documents cause the 
reader to appreciate, as he perhaps never has 
before, how completely Communist Russia was 
the child—a bastard if ever there was one—of 
the old German ruling class, It all seems to lead 
‘inexorably to Rapallo and Seeckt’s co-operation 


- with the. Soviet military leaders; Brockdorff-. 
Rantzau’s eagerness when Minister in Copen- 


hagen to co-operate with Helphand and the other 


Russian revolutionaries is a fitting prelude to 


his appointment as the first Ambassador of the 
Weimar Republic in Moscow. Comically 
interesting is the enthusiasm of the Kaiser who 
suggested that Lenin and his thirty-two com- 
panions, when travelling across Germany in 
April 1917,.should be provided with German 
official literature 
enlighten others in their own country ’. 


Hotel Adlon 
__By Hedda Adlon, Barrie. 21s. 


Discretion is as natural in a great hotelier as in’ 


a court physician; Even though Berlin’s famous 
Adlon Hotel, which stood at No, 1, Unter Den 
‘Linden, from 1907 until 1945, has’ now passed 
over into history, we must not expect its 


- memoirs to add startling material to the archives. 
_ What they do’ provide, as set down by Frau 


Adlon, wife of the proprietor from 1921 and 
daughter-in-law of the founder, is a series of 
marginal illustrations, the more interesting for 
that curious degree of detachment which the 


setting provides, From the beginning, in which 


Kaiser Wilhelm II took a personal interest, to 
the final conflagration included in the Russian 
film of ‘The Battle for Berlin’, great affairs 
flowed in and out of the Adlon’s doors, Yet it 


was a closed world, It was a grandstand for 


“imperial processions of the crowned heads of 
the old Europe and for the torchlight parades of 


Hitler’s stormtroopers twelve abreast. Briand 


‘and Laval might sit in deep conference in the 
_V.LP.’s corner, but nobody would try to find 
out what they were saying, When the Nazis 
installed secret microphones, cushions were 


casually disposed to muffle such as could be > 


found. As for scandals, a hotelier’s best stories 
are of those that were avoided, = 

_ “I have never’, says Frau Adlon very: pro- 
perly, “been intereie gd in politics’. Cosmopoli- 
tanism is the virtue and the habit. In the 
Spartacist riots rival party commandos. were 
persuaded to divide the loot of the larders 
instead of fighting over it (the million-bottle 


cellar having been secretly secured), Her husband 


Louis Adlon showed the same care and courtesy 


~ towards visiting Soviet notables as his father — 


shad done to Czarist Princes, but in the end fell a 
victim to ignorant brutality, Her own comment 


. we are in a far better 
- position than Austria-Hungary to offer Russia 
what she needs for the reconstruction of “her. 
- state’, 
- Czernin and forced Lenin to accept the treaty . 
of Brest-Litovsk which, together with the ‘Bread 
~ Peace’ of February, largely achieved that other 


as 
demonic woman’ indicate the impression she 


‘so that they may be able to — 


ference from. his behaviour : 


isd 


Minick: 1939 i is aresciecanc . Tt was a rad \ 


: episode i in the life of our hotel’, 


Baer A study in politics and propa- 
ganda. By Hans Volkmann. Elek. 25s. 


A distinguished Oxford historian once expressed 


the opinion that if the sands of Egypt were to | 
Shakespeare: cia. His Bettara 


yield up the reminiscences of Cleopatra written 
with the candour of a Rousseau or a Casanova, 
the Loeb-edition of: ‘the manuscript would un- 
doubtedly rank as a best-seller. As she left no 


such self-revelation modern biographers have 


endeavoured to fill the gap, and sub-titles such 
‘a royal. voluptuary ” and “portrait - of a 


left on the mind of posterity, The romantic 
tradition was well established in the time of 


historical framework and the anecdotage of his 
play, and/already the facts were clouded in a 
mist of propaganda. In this tradition the wealth 
of gossip about the siren who enticed Antony 
from the path of Roman rectitude overshadows 


‘the part she played as a queen and as an actor 
-on the political stage, yet her 


‘infinite variety ’ 
clearly emerges from the records, Plutarch, who 
knew that her beauty was not remarkable (a fact 
borne out by extant coin-portraits), dwells on 
her compelling charm and her varied accom- 
plishments: to him she was ‘a woman who sur- 
passed in power and splendour all the royalties 
of her time except Arsaces ’. yp 

The contemporary evidence comes from Hie 
Roman camp and reflects the propaganda cam- 
paign waged by the Augustan writers, Horace, 


_who dutifully celebrated the triumph of Augus- 


tus, saw in her ‘the fiend of Fate’ who ‘ with 
her crew of eunuchs base’ schemed to wreck 
the fanes and realms of Rome; but in the same 


ode he speaks with undisguised admiration of 


the queenly manner of her death. Propertius 
depicts her as the ‘ harlot queen’ who dared to 


' pit dog-headed Anubis against Roman Jove. 


The element of romantic passion and sexual 
ardour in Cleopatra’s life has perhaps been 
overstressed in the tradition. Julius Caesar, in 
Mommsen’s view, merely amused himself with 


women, and his relation to Cleopatra ‘ was only 


contrived to mask a weak point in his political 
position’; and of Cleopatra Professor Volkmann 
asserts that she’ gave herself to Caesar and 
Antony to gain political ends. That Antony was 
‘enslaved’ by the Egyptian queen is a fair in- 
his Roman wife 
Fulvia,. Plutarch says, was a woman of domi- 
nating character, ‘therefore Cleopatra was. in- 
debted to Fulvia for teaching Antony to endure 
a woman’s sway, since she took him over quite 


-tamed and schooled to obey women’. 


kingdoms of he east whieh! ican ha 
to Cleopatra and her sons could only have been 
satellites of the Roman empire, whether that 
empire was ruled by Augustus or by Antony. 


~Nor would Antony have allowed Kaisarion, to 


live, that tragic offspring of gees and ‘Caesar. 
oto 
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By R. C. Churchill. Reinhardt. 21s. 


The Shakespearean spirit seems to be moving to 


_ clear the stage for the quatercentenary in 1964. 


To. recent histories of the cult and expert ex- 
amination of the cryptograms we can now add 
a literary critic’s rout of the whole anti-Strat- 


_ fordian front. Mr. Churchill answers, with sound 


‘Plutarch from -whom Shakespeare derived the - 


‘sense, ~Baconians, Oxfordians, Rutlandians, 


Derbyites. and the champions of half a hundred 


other nominees, mostly noble but including. Anne 
Whateley, the Jesuits and an Irishman named 
Patrick O’Toole, As his twenty-page bibliography 
Suggests, he has done a pretty thorough job, but 
no one man can scotch all the heads of this 

peculiar hydra, Mr. Churchill is not aware that 


‘in the Hindusthan Standard early last year it 


was reported that a Madras professor has identi- 
fied the author of the plays as a Madrasee, 
Seshappa Ayyar, who migrated to Karachi, took 
the name of Sheik Pir, then went to England 
and called himself Shakespeare, We might have 
known it. How else could Titania know the 
scent of the spiced Indian air by night? 
Entertaining as Mr. Churchill often i is, he can 
hardly avoid giving the impression that the job 
is a push-over, or that the argument for most 
ascriptions is largely a repetition ‘of the same 
implausibilities. But what accounts for these 
curious ‘claims in many countries and several 
centuries? Shakespeare borrowed plots and re- 
worked old plays; elements of these and literary 


‘sources survive in his own. His style was so 


much influenced at times by others’ that there 
is still argument among the orthodox about the 
whole or part authorship of some of his plays. 
He may also have soaked up like a sponge the 
impressions and observations of acquaintances, 


~ though Mr, Churchill. will allow him little 


‘ 


familiarity with the nobility. 

‘This suggests that ‘ group Gaede! of ahd 
ship are at least closer to sanity than those which 
favour Stirling because he was a Scot, Rutland 
because he was at Elsinore, or Devonshire 


* because he was with Essex; Bacon because he 


was a lawyer, Burton because he was a doctor 


--and Raleigh because he was a sailor. One may 


even wonder, though Mr. Churchill does not, 
whether some needy scholars were ever commis- 
sioned to assemble variant versions of some 
familiar tale. Otherwise it is certainly hard to 


see how the man of the theatre had the time, not 


Professor Volkmann retells the story in a book 


which, admirably translated by Dr. T. J. Cadoux, 


_ is both scholarly and readable, He gives a vivid 
picture of that Hellenistic civilisation of which 
Cleopatra was a-child, a civilisation of hellenised 


orientals and omentaheed Greeks for whom 


Cleopatra ‘was both Isis and Aphrodite incarnate; 
and he stresses the fact that Cleopatra was not 
only the woman of the legend, but a skilful 


player in the game of-politics in which she reso- 


lutely pursued the aim of restoring the greatness. 


of the Ptolemaic empire. Whether the history of 
the world would have taken a different course, 


if her nose had been shorter, or if Antony 


»to say the patience, to find and read as much 
as modern scholars credit him with, and about 
-which Mr. Churchill has little to say except that 


the poet probably borrowed books from a pub- 
lisher friend. Scholars find it as natural that 


. Shakespeare should have gone scholarly to work 


_ or two other matters, most readers may 
that Mr. Churchill ‘has shown oa m 


as anti-Stratfordians that he must have been a 


‘nobleman. That may be only their particular 


beam. But there is no ground for calling the 
plays of Shakespeare by any other name a 
though he is sketchy about the ciphers and ¢ 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 

Dog-days 
AS THE HEADING of these columns reminds us, 
broadcasting really comes into its own when the 
nation draws round the hearth. While we trail 
and languish through the dog-days, the pro- 
gramme-planners, like fashion-designers, are 
already a season or two ahead, trying out, as it 
were, the exciting new tailor-mades of autumn, 
the rich cosy furs of winter. Occasionally one 
may get a hint from Radio Times of treats in 
store for the time when the evenings lengthen 
and one can shut the window and listen to one’s 
own set instead of other people’s across the 
back Jawn. But meanwhile, the magic window 
is full of holiday and sports wear: as we slump 


gogune thasantnatngnae enn 


& 

ve 

A puppet musical box from the Steiner collection 
seen by television viewers on July 9 


down hot from office or hotter from beach the 
programmes match our lJassitude with snippets 
from here and there. 

A gentleman lay supine in St. James’s Park 
during the heat-wave. An interviewer from the 
inexhaustible ‘Tonight’ (how I shall miss it 
during its three weeks’ holiday) approached, 
holding out his microphone coaxingly. ‘ And 
where are you going for your holiday, sir? ’ The 
reply was brief, frank, and distinctly unco- 
operative. Others, however, were more oncoming, 
A gentleman up in the Peak District thinks he 
can hear voices from outer space. Can he? I 
couldn’t, and nor could the interviewer; but it 
was a very pretty valley and I thought idly, why 


‘not go there for one’s next holiday? Robert Kee 


tried, without much success, to bludgeon a wise 
bishop and a wise social scientist into reducing 
the complex problem of world-overpopulation 
to a simple matter of contraception as the West 
practises it. Woodrow Wyatt, nicely matching 
his technique to his subject, exposed the un- 
pleasantness beneath the silliness of the League 


His Imperial Highness the Archduke Otto of 
Habsburg, interviewed in ‘Press Conference’ on 
July 9 
of Empire Loyalists. A very young American 
pianist, Van Cliburn, taught his grandmother, 
the Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
very earnestly how to suck eggs, i.c., play the 
piano. ‘Do you do it with your arm?’ asked 
Dr. Armstrong deferentially. No, it seemed Mr. 
Cliburn did it with his whole body. He also 
gave us some remarks about looking for his real 
convictions which made me wonder if the philo- 
sophy of the ‘Method’ has spread from the 
Stage to the conservatoire. I am sure Mr. Cliburn 
is a gifted pianist, and it might have been better 
if ‘ Monitor ’ had let him play a bit more: Liszt’s 
sentimental transcription of a Schumann song 

was hardly an adequate sample. 

More ambitiously, ‘ Monitor’ also interviewed 
Michael Redgrave: but he was so excessively 
charming and modest, his smile so studied, his 
words so carefully searched for, that one would 
have wanted a good half-hour before anything 
emerged sufficiently worth-while to justify 
bothering him in the first place. The interview 
was interspersed with a rather 
odd selection of extracts from 
Mr, Redgrave’s films, which gave 
one little idea of the true strength 
of this actor. As he himself said, 
he needs a big part to think him- 
self into, and it was precisely this 
that couldn’t be illustrated in a 
snippet-interview, 

The most imaginative item in 
the last ‘Monitor’? was about 
Feliks Topolski. We saw him 
being driven slowly through the 
Streets, sketching as he went. He 
spoke his own commentary and 
had-some interesting things to say 
about his role as chronicler of 
the rituals of our time, whether 
those of headhunters or American 
politicians at convention time. 
We saw some of these pictorial 


chronicles in process of being created, alongside 
scenes of the actual raw material: Mr. Topolski 
sitting inconspicuous in a corner while adoles- 
cents jived and the English upper classes dis- 
ported themselves at Ascot. The film conveyed 
these lightning transformations of life into art 
most successfully. 

The week’s one full-dress interview was with 
the Archduke Otto of Habsburg, in ‘ Press Con- 
ference’. It was a strange affair: partly because 
the four questioners each wanted to operate on 
his or her own social, political and intellectual 
level; Nancy Spain was eager for domestic 
detailsk—“Do you have dinner with your 
family?’ (anyone would think she was inter- 
viewing Dracula); Wolf Mankowitz somewhat 
sourly wanted to stick to the Archduke’s poli- 
tical views and: aims. What struck me most, 
though, was the melancholy ambiguity of the 
central figure: the heir to a great extinct empire, 
his very name a synonym of the splendours and 
miseries of the ancien régime, is a cosmopolitan 
exile who describes himself on his many pass- 
ports as a writer and journalist. It seemed, 
somehow, appropriate that the following quarter 
of an hour that evening was devoted to the 
Steiner collection of musical boxes: incongruous 
survivors, forlorn despite their rococo beauty, in 
an age of democratic juke-boxes. 

K. W. GRANSDEN 


DRAMA 
A New Master Builder 


STUART BURGE bestowed some first-rate group- 
ing and photography on Ian Dallas’ ‘ Statue of 
David’ (Sunday-night Theatre, July 13), But 
he could not dispel the intellectual fogginess of 
this pretentious affair, The introduction to the 
play was made in such a casual and confused 
way that for some time an ordinary viewer must 
have been sadly baffled. Where were we? In 
the room, or rather workshop, of a Master 
Builder amid a gin-party clatter and a gabble 
of voices telling us nothing? In what country? 


Paul Rogers as David Fielden and Jill Bennett as Barbara Shearer 
in ‘ Statue of David’ on July 13 
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| The first episode of ‘The Sky Larks’, a series of naval comedies made with 
the co-operation of the Navy, on July 11, with (left to right) Ivan Samson 
as Captain Hunter, Manning Wilson as Commander Weeks, John Southworth 
as Tel. Air N. Reynolds, and Roland Curram as L/A S.E.1 A. Copper 


Gradually one discerned that David was a genius 
who wanted to build a city that was to be the 
last word in modernismus, a technician’s ‘ New 
Jerusalem ’. He was over-spending public money 
on doing so. This caused parliamentary trouble 
—so the country can hardly have been Great 
Britain whose politicians seem to be far more 
interested in spending than in checking waste. 

David had, as well as megalomania, friends, 
enemies, and a mistress, the vampire wife of one 
of his engineers. When the mistress announced 
her pregnancy (by David) it was decided that 
David’s career would be ruined. The country 
would be horrified, But what country is horrified 
now by an artist’s amours? Such conduct, and 
worse, is taken for granted. The mora] climate 
seems to be that of English politics at the time 
of the Parnell case. Then the friends of David 
decide that the only way out is to murder the 
engineer husband, who seems, incidentally, to 
be the only decent character in the play. This 
is ‘quietly done. Surely a more incredibly cold- 
blooded (as well as unnecessary) murder was 
never committed in all the nonsense of detective 
fiction ! 

Finally, David is threatened with disaster by 
the thrifty parliamentarians, deserted by his 
friends, and taken up by one of his 
more sinister enemies who becomes 
his mew manager. And there we 
leave him, starting out afresh to 
spend and build to his hard heart’s 
content, if his Government will let 
him, 

Paul Rogers, as play-goers know, 
is one of the most versatile of our 
major actors. But I would not put 
tough nastiness as one of the quali- 
ties which he can best embody—at 
least in modern dress, There was 
needed a talent for ugly and obsti- 
nate vanity in the murderous egotist 
that is David. The casting of Jill 
Bennett as David’s seductress was 
also very strange. The best piece of 
acting came from Laurence Hardy 
as that simple fellow, the engineer, 
who was the victim of the murder, 
committed not in the heat of lust 
and hate but simply to preserve the 
proprieties of public life! Most of 
the characters knew about the 
murder: not one of them thought 
of telling the police, A strange world 
this—and a tiresome one, 
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There were, for relief, 
film shots of David’s 
city going up: they did 
not suggest that the 
architect of genius was 
doing more than scrape 
the sky with the familiar 
massive dullness — that 
passes for architecture 
today. My sympathies 
remained with the tax- 
payer as well as with 
the murdered engineer, 

Since Army Games 
are always popular, 
whether they be in Dis- 
orderly Rooms or among 
Reluctant Heroes, the 
Navy is likely to be 
welcome when it prac- 
tises its own form of 
high-jinking. The ‘chop- 
per crew’ in ‘ The Sky 
Larks ’, with added film 
shots of helicopter 
flights . and landings, 
will surely please .a wide 
public which wants its 
jinks executed to a tra- 
ditional tune and not with ‘off-beat’ eccentricity. 

This ‘series’ programme by Trevor Peacock 
and Gavin Blakeney, which began on July 11, 
seems likely, if its first spread of wings was 
typical, to follow the Jolly Jack Tar routine for 
the most part. But among the J.J.T.s and irate 
senior officers was another character, that of a 
long-haired literary recruit, who had unusual 
possibilities, In any case the air will be fresh, if 
the fun, so far, is familiar. The authors are on 
safe ground—or deck, The censorious ‘ egg- 
head” may think it sadly juvenile, but there is 
“something about a sailor’, an animal] reputed 
not to care and always engendering careless 
rapture in audiences of normal brow, 

On the same evening we had another glimpse 
of Margaret Lockwood in management, not of 
a theatre, but of a hotel, ‘The Royalty’, with 
A* E. Matthews as a choleric peer, grumbling 
away in true ‘ Matty’ style. Are there not too 
many ‘bit parts’ in this caterer’s chronicle? 
Campbell Logan’s capable direction is made all 
the more difficult by the inclusion of so many 
persons with assorted personal dilemmas or 
nefarious intentions, One seems to be continually 
whisked from one to another in an irritating 
way. However, Mollie Miller (Margaret Lock- 
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Scene from ‘ Lover’s Leap.” on July 10, with (left) Alan MacNaughtan as 
Cedric Norreys and Ann Firbank as Sarah Traille; (right) Patricia Raine 


as Helen Storer and Dennis Price as Roger Storer 
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wood) is obviously the best-looking woman 
engaged in the vexed career of a hotelier and 
I wait, with mild curiosity, for trouble to come 
from her new assistant in command: (Patrick 
Troughton), Or is her lawyer (Hugh Sinclair) 
misjudging this seemingly dark customer? Some 
may be tempted not to wait and not to see, 
but I shall hold on. 

Philip Johnson’s .piece, ‘ Lover’s Leap’, first 
produced at the Vaudeville Theatre in 1934, and 
cut, wisely,-to an hour for the screen (July 10) 
is one of those set-to-partners comedies which 
proclaims its period. The moneyed still have 
their money and nobody has any worry about 
ample maintenance or any need to take up a 
cash-earning career, Frederick Lonsdale sharp- 
ened this kind of thing with his rasping acidity: 
Mr. Johnson’s : method is far gentler. Two 
sisters, one married, deserted, and seeking 
re-union, and the other about to be paired off, 
manage to lose both their men. My loss was of 
interést in all four, Nobody could blame Ronald 
Eyre’s production or the performances of 
Patricia Raine, Ann Firbank, Dennis Price, and 
Alan MacNaughtan if the foursome proved a 
dull game, They put up an admirable display 
of light-comedy technique. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 


Salamis, Boston and The Object 


I HOPE THAT some of those who think that radio 
is finished were listening last week. If some of 
them were television producers struggling to 
make their medium come to life, they must have 
heard with envy Mr. Val Gielgud’s production 
of ‘The Persians’ by Aeschylus. 

Greek drama is rarely visually successful 
today. We cannot stomach all those sandals and 
raiments, and no matter how hard we try we 
cannot bring ourselves to that ritual participa- 
tion which, we are assured, was a necessary fea- 
ture of ancient performances. To be successful 
today the Greek play must rely on a concert 
of images which not only evokes the dramatic 
and religious occasion in the remote past but 
brings home the nature of the drama itself. 
Most contemporary performances of Greek 
plays have suffered in this matter froin fussy 
versifying translations and from productions 
which overload the action with a ritualistic 
diction that must be false to the Greek experi- 
ence. The Chorus, for example, too often sounds 

like a parody of the Anglican 

responses. 
In this wonderful . production, 
which used the poetic but scholarly 
’ translation of Professor C, A. 

Trypanis, the Chorus, the voices of 

Atossa, the Messenger, Darius and 

Xerxes were blended with the music 

of Mr. John Hotchkis into a kind 

of opera of the spoken word, As the 
story of the Persians’ tragedy un- 
folded, the sense of being a witness 

to that first performance in 472 B.c. 

was vivid, Mr. Gielgud’s counter- 

pointing of voice and music was 
marvellously deft. The Chorus say- 
ing ‘Oh God! How heavily has thy 
foot stamped on all the Persians’, 
Mr. Gabriel Woolf as Xerxes spac- 
ing out that line ‘ Alas! Those who 
died in the triremes and in the flat- 
bottomed boats’, will remain in my 
mind for a long time, At the end 
there was the continuing wonder 
that Aeschylus should have written 
the play at all. To fight the Persians 
and then to use their downfall as 
the theme for a tragedy about all 
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with James’ 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Different Worlds _ 


of committedness sound rather silly. - 
ethnic title last week was ‘The 
by Henry James which was adapted 
dio by Mr. Richard Bebb. Mr, Bebb did 


a B good job. The work, which is not very well 


proved interesting because it revealed 


7 some of James’ early attitudes. A Boston family, 
having ‘ 
a dither by the arrival of two European cousins. 


wealth without symptoms’, is sent into 


The Americans are kind, gentle, sober, severe, 
and not very gay. The Europeans are polished, 


_ mot very honest and after the Americans’ money. ~ 


A few years ago one might have found fault 
assessments of European and 
American characteristics, but one feels today 
that he may have been right after all. The young 


_ Bostonians of the eighteen-seventies seem very 


like the conforming young tourists who come 
here today. Another curious thing about the 
story is the Sicilian ancestry that James gives 


‘his Europeans. Recalling the Sicilian in Mr. 


Tennessee Williams’ ‘ Baby Doll’, one begins to 
realise that the race stands for something special 
in the American mind. An American told me 
last week that Sicilians do not become Ameri- 
cans; they remain Sicilian. In a story about the 
impact of outsiders on a noncomformist society 
which has evolved the great conformers, this 
whiff of Sicilian blood is surely significant. 
Apart from tragedy and a comedy of 
manners, radio also offered some powerful satire 
last week. In ‘A Come-Back’, by Jacques Perret 
arid Jean Forest, an ageing Baricierze, played with 
a troubled innocence by Mr. Maurice Denham, 
is left by his fly-by-night great-aunt an Object 
which defies definition. M. Ledieu takes his 
object to friends, government officials, and 


‘members of various bodies expert in expertise 


who are unable to define it, A blind man finally 
tells Ledieu and his know-all, know-nothing 
friend M. Guesdon (Denys Blakelock) that it is 
a‘ ‘vistemboir. He is unable to tell them, how- 
ever, what a vistemboir is for and M. Ledieu 
eventually sells it as an antique. Gloriously, the 
old man who buys it does not know what it is 
for either. En route to this denouement the 
authors make wonderful play with the pompos- 
ity and baseless self-assurance of society today. 
One of its especial glories was an organisation 
that functioned qua organisation and enjoyed 


the title of the International Organisation of © 


the Object. ; 

“A Come-Back’ is light satire. Mr, Edward 
Hyams’ ‘The Last Cornfield’ is savage and it 
well deserved its Home Service repeat of a per- 
formance first heard on the Third. Indeed, I - 
cannot understand the policy which originally 
placed it on the Third. Marguerite Duras’ ‘ The 
Square’, which was also repeated last week, was 
very properly on the ‘Third. But Mr. Hyams’ 
piece, which questions our society’s mania for 
order and poses a Britain so infested by Sub- 
topia and industry that the growing of corn is 
forbidden, should have had the largest possible 


audience initially. Looking forward with a far 


greater anger than some of our clique-bound 
young men, Mr. Hyams is heir to Swift’s tradi- 
tion. His attack and that of Mr. John ) Be 
Stewart in ‘Leviathan With an Hook’, which 


also levelled against bureaucracy, shows that 
radio writing is if anything more socially alert 
than the more vaunted works of the present 


stage. 


*. 


IAN RODGER | 


Specking’ on Sunday evening and to 
pps’. ‘Return to Stepney Green’ on 


eiteccacimnent that makes contem= Re 


Wedine idea of two extremes of Enel social life 


—though, perhaps, ‘English’ is not quite the 
word for the mixed races of the East End. Sir 
Harold told us that he began life in the diplo- 
matic service before the 1914 war. He gave it up 
he said, because it meant dressing every night for 
dinner, having three footmen, and being forced 
to meet people he did not like. Diplomacy 
taught him, nevertheless, that the English were 
the nicest people in the world. The English way 
of life was like wearing a soft white shirt instead 
of a stiff one. 

Sir Harold’s period was between 1918 and 
1939, with those week-end parties at the great 
country houses, since brought to an end by ‘ the 
servant problem ’. One cannot, that is, expect the 
guests of a house party on an Edwardian scale, 
from the Prime Minister downwards, to take 
their turns at the sink after each meal, as people 
have to today—though on the subject of meals 
Sir Harold grew eloquent. He was, he said, ‘a 
terrific pudding man’, his favourite being Mont 
Blanc, a confection of -whipped cream and 
chestnuts. Ideally, this should be preceded by a 
soup plate of caviare and ‘a very, very good 
souffle with Burgundy, always Burgundy with a 
souffié, of course’, A. P, Ryan vainly tried to pin 
down. this diplomatic butterfly and epicure to a 
more rigorous definition of terms. Margaret 
Lane, however, did succeed in getting Sir 
Harold, for a brief moment on to Byron. ‘ My 
goodness, what a chap! ’ he exclaimed. 

After that, one came down with rather a bump 
among the submariners, and the poor Jewish 
families of Stepney—Adler, the tailor, with his 
shop window full of dead flies, who kept him- 
self going by getting his bed-ridden wife to play 
the same cracked old record to him over and 
over again; the kosher chicken slaughterer and 
old Esther, her broken-down pram full of gob- 
stoppers, stick-jaws, and other unsayoury-sound- 
ing sweets; and, in the background, black-shirted 
ruffians chanting ‘ We must get rid of the Yids! ’ 
But the caviare, the Burgundy, and the whipped 
cream seemed just as far away on Tuesday eve- 
ning down among the submariners, though a 
certain gloomy pride was discernible in the 
accounts they gave of the hardships of their life, 
As one senior rating put it, ‘the old claustro- 
phobia is compensated for by the old extra 
money’. Civilians, said another, get the silly 
idea that a submarine is a floating coffin. But 
after a few bumps on the head you get used to 
it. 

The Adelphi, one of the most famous of the 
‘little magazines ’, ran under various editorships 
and in various forms from 1923 until 1955. 
Founded originally by that remarkable critic 
John Middleton Murry as a vehicle for the ideas 
of D. H. Lawrence—‘ your little yellow-livered 
cry ’, Lawrence was soon calling it pleasantly in 
his letters to his friend—then passed successively 
through the hands of Sir Richard Rees and Max 
Plowman (a sort of modern incarnation of Piers 
Plowman), Jack Common (the Colin Clout), 
Henry Williamson, and Sir Ifor Evans, Principal 
of. Queen Mary College. By far the most lively 
account of its development in Rayner Heppen- 


‘stall’s programme on Thursday evening (Third) 


was, to my mind, given by Jack Common, who 
came down in 1928 from the depressed area of 
Newcastle in search of a job in what he called 
the cultural backwater of Bloomsbury. When he 
joined The Adelphi it was being run as a quar- 


_terly by Sir Richard Rees and Max Plowman, a 


very high-minded man who always sat on a high 
stool at a high desk, while Sir Richard, a liberal 

socialist, took up his Position in a * correspond- 
‘ingly low seat, Thus editorial policy oscillated 


“perpetually at this time from high to low. To 


the Newcastle lad, George Orwell, who became a 


contributor about this time, seemed an embodi- 


ment of ‘the perfect manners of the public 


schoolboy ’ (Orwell had been at Eton with Rees) 
and Common recalled this self-styled tory anar- 
chist’s intense shame when the day came when 
he had to play badminton at Plowman’s Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb house in his braces! It 
took Orwell a long time to live that down, said 
Common with a-chuckle. 

Henry Williamson spoke of his relations with 
Murry in Norfolk during and immediately after 
the war, when Murry had bought a farm on the 
proceeds of Katherine Mansfield’s manuscripts. 
All who came into contact with Murry, he said, 
were finally won over by his ‘sweetness and 
kindness”; But the greatest tribute to the mem- 
ory of Middleton Murry is that he started The 
Adelphi in the ’twenties on a capital of £400 
with a circulation of 20,000. When Sir Ifor 
Evans tried to resuscitate it in the fifties its 
circulation had fallen below 1,000, where it re- 
mained. The secret of its early success was un- 
doubtedly to be found in the Protean personality 
of Murry himself, 

Puitip HENDERSON 


MUSIC 
A Fine ‘ Meistersinger’ 


By FAR the most enthralling experience of a 
dullish week was the broadcast, from a commer- 
cial recording, of ‘Die Meistersinger’, with 
which the Third Programme opened on the 
Sunday. Directed by Rudolf Kempe, this was 
one of the most musical performances of Wag- 
ner’s comedy I have heard. Kempe, as we know 
from his conducting at Covent Garden, gives 
great attention to detail, yet avoids a pernickety 
over-preciseness that would prevent us seeing the 
wood for the trees, And, while giving full value 
to Wagner’s orchestral texture (which in ‘ Die 
Meistersinger’ is exceptionally rich in poly- 
phony, as becomes its subject), he always allows 
the singers to make themselves heard without 
strain, and they have no difficulty in enunciating 
their -words ~clearly. I had the impression in 
listening to the broadcast that sometimes the 
recording engineers had, perhaps in the light of 
past experience with less considerate Wagnerian 
conductors, tipped the balance too much in 
favour of the singers. 

Some listeners may’ have felt that this 
chamber-musical approach to Wagner reduced 
the emotional temperature of the opera. There 
was less of the torrential outpouring of tone, the 
impulsive drive towards the climaxes, that we 
have heard in some great performances of the 
past. But only in Sachs’ monologue at the begin- 
ning of Act III did I feel that conductor and 
singer (Ferdinand Frantz) had missed something 
essential—that radiant outburst of humane feel- 
ing when the puzzled cobbler-poet turns from the 
malice and strife of St. John’s Eve to the sunny 
promise of midsummer’s day. Elsewhere the 
reduction in pressure brought with it an absence 
of the atmosphere of plush and stuffiness too 
often created by the swooningly passionate 
approach, 

The cast of this recording is about as fine a 
one as can be assembled at the present day. If 
Frantz did not show a full relish for the 
humorous side of Sachs, he brought out the 
tender-hearted humanity and the humble poetic 
vision; which made his popular acclamation by 
the crowd natural and his response to it one of 
the most deeply moving moments in the per- 
formance. Elisabeth Griimmer’s Eva was beauti- 
fully sung with steady tone and intelligent 
dramatic sense, even though she sometimes failed 
to attain the ultimate melting tenderness in her 
sudden gushes of emotion in her scenes with 
Sachs, and also lacked that touch of exasperation 
when her probing questions about the trial 
receive a poker-faced answer, Her Walther 
(Rudolf Schock) also gave a musical and intel- 
ligent performance, even if his voice is not, 
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ng the Masters, apart from Sachs, there 
‘a sonorous Pogner (Frick) and a splendid 
sser (Benno Kusche) who really sang his 
ake itself felt without snarls and barks. If he 
not been so bad a musician with no feeling* 
poetry, he might easily have carried off the 
ze for singing. The others did well enough. 
th the David (Unger) and Magdalena (Marga 
: gen) were first-rate, Unger carrying off the 
_ lesson-scene splendidly with the help of Kempe’s 
Tovely and intimate accompaniment. One comes 
back again to the orchestra (the Berlin Philhar- 
monic) which filled the air with lovely sounds 


é OHENGRIN’ is the crowning master- 
ae piece of what Mr. Newman has called 
Wagner’s ‘ second period ’, in which he 

imbued grand opera with expressive 

intensity inspired by Beethoven, and employed 

© apparatus of Meyerbeer and Spontini, which 
they used for purposes of theatrical effect and 
_ vocal display, as a medium for the projection in 
symbolic form of intimate personal experiences. 

__~ The strength of ‘ The Flying Dutchman’ and 
“Tannhauser’ had lain mainly in the sheer 
' quality of the music which Wagner’s symbolic 
projection—the Dutchman redeemed by. Senta; 
Tannhauser torn between the ecstasy and guilt 
of sexual love—inspired.. Their weakness lay in 
the fact that.in both cases the symbol lacked— 
indeed, one might say, precluded—a genuinely 
dramatic tension, i.e. a tension created not by 
forcing characters into situations contrived for 
theatrical effect, but by characters themselves, 
vividly realised’ and entering into conflict with 
each other. _ The Dutchman and Senta were 
vividly realised, but their symbolic value for 
Wagner lay in the sense of affinity which drew 
them together; their conflict was artificially 
created by Senta’s discarded lover, Erik, who, - 
since in the context the image of a discarded 
love left Wagner cold, was not vividly realised, 

' but merely an operatic tenor. In ‘ Tannhauser’, 
the hero himself is the only vividly realised 
character. The despair of the discarded Venus 


is no more convincing than Erik’s. Elisabeth 


springs to brief life in the warm inspiration 
of her ‘Greeting’, but thereafter petrifies. 
The Dutchman’s redemptress rang true; 
Tannhauser’s is merely vice’s uneasy homage 
to virtue. 
In the case of ‘Lohengrin’ the kindling ele- 
ment (literally so: it was the point at which 
Wagner started the composition) was neither a 
wish-fulfilment as in ‘The Flying Dutchman’, 
nor a psychic conflict as in ‘ Tannhauser ’, but a 
situation: Lohengrin and Elsa’s bridal scene. 
What it symbolised I shall discuss later. Here 
‘we must observe that it was genuinely dramatic 
in the sense defined above and that Wagner’s 
treatment of it is a pointer to the style of his 
“third period’. Except for one brief moment 
when the voices unite in formal duet, the lovers’ 
dialogue is set to a continuous flow of lyrical 
ges, their lifelike continuity forestalling 
endless melody’ of symphonic music- 
ma. And Wagner looks beyond the words to 
g determining forces and employs the 
fo formulate his vision. He recalls the — 
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red in isolation, exactly that ‘answer to ¢ nd more than usually ravished the ear with the 
den’s prayer’ that Wagner imagined. — magical ending of Act II. But the work of the 
0 is there that can sing this music better? chorus—the Berlin State Opera chorus aug- 
mented bythe choir of St. Hedwig’s Cathedral 
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—must not be overlooked. The homage to Sachs 
was tremendous and the opening chorale was 


ic and let the meanness of his character ” beautifully sung and sounded as if it had been 
“recorded in a church. 


Meantime the B.B.C. Orchestra, back from its 
holiday, has been. to Ostend and thence to 
Brussels, where with the Huddersfield Choir 
they gave a performance of ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’ 
under the direction of Sir Malcolm Sargent and 
with Dennis Noble as baritone soloist. Though 
the Grand Auditorium of the Exhibition 
seemed over-resonant, blurring the outlines of 


the big choruses, Walton’s oratorio sounded as 


Lohengrin had forbidden Elsa to put; he recalls 
the sinister *cello theme out of which the orches- 
tral prelude to the second act had been woven 
and which was heard throughout the act as 
Ortrud and Telramund instilled the poison of 
suspicion with which they were driving Elsa to 
disobedience. As the scene mounts to its climax 
(to be precise: at the point when, Lohengrin 
having assured her that 


from night and woe I came not hither, 
4 my home’s a land of light and joy, 


the distraught Elsa is seized by terror that he 
will leave her), the ‘ Ortrud’ motive floods back, 
giving the situation the wider dimension de- 
manded by the libretto, compelling us to regard 
the newly-wedded wife’s behaviour not as a 
mere outburst of wanton jealousy, but as the 
outcome of Ortrud’s machinations. 

“Lohengrin ’ is also prophetic in another per- 
haps less obvious sense. The subject-matter of 
the opera, which Wagner finished composing in 
1847, looks forward to that of the libretto of the 
following year, ‘ Siegfried’s Death’, the libretto 


. which, making only a comparatively few minor 


alterations, he was to set to music over twenty 
years later under the title of ‘Gétterdammerung’. 
In both the action is laid by a river; in 
both a hero embarks and is hailed as saviour; 


‘in both the hero’s wife becomes the tool of 


a conspiracy hatched by his enemies; in both 
the pivotal point of the drama is a disastrous 
scene enacted in private between the married 
couple. 

The two subject-matters, furthermore, possess 
a similar symbolical significance, In the Com- 
munication to my Friends Wagner wrote that 
Elsa’s demand for Lohengrin’s name embodied 
the fatal striving of a woman’s love to possess the 
soul of her lover and encompass his entire being. 
In ‘ Gétterdammerung ’, and in the three music 
dramas Wagner added to it, love was also em- 
bodied as a fatal striving: as a ‘destructive 
genius’, to quote a phrase from one of the re- 
vealing letters he wrote to his friend, Réckel, 
regarding the meaning of the trilogy. In the 
bridal scene of ‘Lohengrin ’ the agent of destruc- 


tion had been woman’s mistrust and fear; in the 
corresponding scene of ‘ Gotterdammerung’ in 


which Siegfried, disguised as Gunther, betrays 
Brunnhilde, the agent of destruction was man’s 


‘treachery and violence. Elsa’s mistrust and fear 


had been depicted as the outcome of Ortrud’s 
machinations; Siegfried’s treachery and violence 


‘question’, which in the first act were depicted, in the event, not merely as the 


’ 
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thrilling as ever. At Ostend the programme 
included Hamilton Harty’s Suite from Handel’s 
‘Water, Music’ and a poetical performance by 
Denis‘ Matthews of Beethoven’s Fourth Con- 
certo, in which there were some rather erratic 
tempi-in the orchestral tutti of the first move- 
ment, 

On Tuesday in the Third Norman del Mar 
gave with the Kalmar Chamber Orchestra a 
beautiful and vivid performance of Mozart’s 
Serenata Notturna. The programme also included 
the first broadcast of a concerto for harpsichord 
(Frank Pelleg), percussion (Stephen Whittaker) 
and strings, by Roberto Gerhard, rather dry, 
frustrated music, as though the composer found 
it difficult to open out and unburden his soul. 

: DYNELEY HUuSSEY 


, _ The Significance of ‘Lohengrin’ 
i By ROBERT L. JACOBS 
4 _ ; . Wagner's opera will be broadcast at 3.50 on Wednesday, July 23 (Third) 


outcome of Hagen’s magic drink. For ‘ Gotter- 
dammerung’ became the closing opera of a tri- 
logy in which—following the path to which 
‘Lohengrin’ had pointed—Wagner employed 
the technique of. the orchestral motive to depict 
a veritable universe of underlying determining 
forces. The orchestra reminds us not only of the 
magic drink and of the Hagen who administered 
it: it reminds us that the Siegfried, who is 
terrible to Briinnhilde in the guise of Gunther, 
had already seemed terrible to her in their love 
scene of the third act of ‘Siegfried’, As 
she collapses in his arms it recalls a pathetic 
phrase from the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ music of 
that act, to which she had implored the hero to 
spare her: 

. . . force me not with thy mastering might. 

bring ruin not on thy love! 


It reminds us that behind the magic drink lay 
the ‘ destructive genius’ of love. 

Drawing this parallel between ‘ Lohengrin’ 
and ‘ Gotterdimmerung’, we see what an im- 
mense step forward Wagner the dramatist was 
suddenly taking when he wrote that libretto of 
1848. We understand afresh why, instead of 
proceeding to compose it, he put it aside in 
order to elaborate a whole new conception of 
symphonic music-drama. We understand that 
while it is no doubt true that Wagner was drawn 
to that conception by a need to convert opera 
into a medium through which to realise his 
stupendous purely musical genius, it is equally 
true that he was impelled by an urge to explore 
human nature to its utmost depths, represent its 
workings in the form of a stage action, and 
employ the orchestra to express the inexpressible 
—to put it more specifically: by an urge to 
penetrate beyond the disaster of Lohengrin’s and 
Elsa’s bridal scene to the profounder tragedy of 
Siegfried and Briinnhilde. 


Music for the Millions is the title of an illustrated 
brochure about the activities of the B.B.C. Concert 
Orchestra which has just been published, price 2s., 
and may be obtained through the usual newsagents 
or from the B.B.C. Publications Department, 35 
Marylebone High Street, London, W.1. 


* * 


Ten Composers by Neville Cardus was published 
in 1945. Mr. Cardus has entirely revised the 
original text, enlarging some of the essays and 
adding a study of Bruckner. The book, illustrated 
with drawings by Milein Cosman, now appears 
under the title A Composers Eleven (Cape, 18s.) 
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. .. it means chemicals on a vast scale, as well as petrol, and there is a great future for chemists in 


this particular line. Do you realise that the petroleum chemist is the modern alchemist, producing 
not only well-known chemicals, but also creating completely new substances. It is his work which 
provides the new materials to complement the age of nuclear power. I’m told that of all the industries 


in Britain, the production of petroleum chemicals i is expanding at the greatest rate and Shell Chemical 


Company i is in the centre of this development, with even bigger plans ahead. It’s a a wonderful 3 


opportunity for qualified chemists — and one I intend to take, 


Shell Chemicals cep ae 


are important to the younger generation 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY ‘LIMITED  ‘Martboroast House, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 
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ll sce to | eames ; essence with water, or soda water. Once 


5 only experimenting can show you the 


d ee dbers. ‘take nothing ~ 
uene ae Into the toes of 


i This is very. Sn acs as it is 
mpared with the original. 

y second suggestion for a soft drink is sim- 
itself: one part blackcurrant juice (bought 


ahs beth is at ahiable 
in strange hotels, where the 
jsut at eleven’. 

] have found, to fill a suit- 
i so that nothing can shift. 
toles rolled and pushed down 
ee wedges. Last of all, 


as 


os word No. 7 168. 


= ote “ie (for the pt three correct Pics opened): book tokens, 
pis ee value 30s., 21s.; and ‘12s, 6d, respectively 


is Shire 3 ‘post on Thursday, July 24. Entries ‘should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

m should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

rd ‘in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision -is final 


St 
: The dee. of the lights are to be entered individually in 
a. squares enumerated. Starting at one of the four central 
“squares, and visiting by a succession of Knight’s moves all 
_ the other squares once only, a quotation of musical interest 
is disclosed. It is by a British playwright. Solvers are asked 
to enclose with their solution details of the Knight’s route 
and their transcripts of the quotation. r 
se ~ 


Sabet’ na ‘CLUES 
Punctuation ‘and accents are to be ignored.) 


. 9-12- 57-29-20- 52: The teamster lacks ‘ push’. Make a 
: “musician of him, — 
BL 58-22-33-64: Breathless oboe or clarinet, etc., honours 


oo _ his name. 


C. 50-45-12- 58-21-56-30-32: 
ie" staged at the Albert Hall. 


D 48-58-50-51-34-7-26-29: Composer who fits your feet, 


Son of the West Wind. Often 


 pgesiris He was amanuensis to a “Sat 
*. capacitated fellow composer. 


a 7 ‘sy ; 
S . 


8 my clothes, to act as a final anchor. » 


a 
Prizewinners: 


vitamin C in the blackcurrant juice. 
Here is one more simple suggestion: China 


tea, made very weak—poured off the leaves at 


once—and left to get ice-cold with a very little 
sugar stirred in, a squeeze of lemon, and a 
sprig of - mint. 4 


\ 


RUTH Deew 


Notes on Contributors 

JAMES. THOMSON (page 75): senior assistant, 
European Talks and English Service, B.B. Gc 

Lorp Birpwoop (page 76): formerly served in 
the Indian Army; author of Two Nations and 
Kashmir, etc. 

ALISTAIR COOKE (page 77): chief correspondent 
in the United States of The Manchester 
Guardian; author of Letters from America, 
etc. 

Roy Lewis fae 79): 
Economist 

FAUBION BOWERS (page 83): American jour- 
nalist and author of a number of books on 
Asiam dance and drama 

EryYL HALL-WILLIAMS (page 84): Lecturer in 
Criminal Law at the London School of 
Economics 

Sir RONALD FISHER, FR. S. (page 85): 


since 1956; Arthur Balfour Professor of 
Genetics, Cambridge University, 1943-1957; 
author of The Genetical Theory of Natural 
Selection 

C. A. COULSON, F.R.S. (page 87): Rouse Ball 
Professor of Mathematics, Oxford University; 
author of books and articles on relations be- 
tween’ science and religion 

H. CC, LoncGuet-Hiccins (page 87): John 
Humphrey Plummer Professor of Theoretical 
Chemistry, Cambridge University, since 1954 


K. 930-63-60-18-49-17 and 14-42-4: English version of 
* Galoubet et Tambourin ’. 


. 10- 16-41-6-24-1: The Toper’s Symphony? 


. 28- 15-45-26-6-17- 34-40-11: Debussy depicted dissipated 
idlers in this Parisian store. 


hee 


. il- oa -40-61-20: Composer who was B, always short of @ 
mea 


° 


. 27-63-35-25-38: French cheers for a-Spanish composer. 


. 18-55-62-51-36: On the roof of ‘ The Nothing-Doing 
Bar ’ according to Milhaud. 


Q. 28-31-8-47-43-60-48: Set plan of a slothful composer. 
R 


3 56 eae ‘Musically portrayed in conversation with the 
win 


a) 


. 54-49-44-16-5: His music is not as obstructive as his 
name sounds, 


T. 41-52-3-39-44-53-55: Not ‘Ole Man River ’—but a 
coon or I could lead you to it. 


nN 


Solution of No. 1,466 


oa 
Rolie G8 BLE bisielals 


Ist prize: H. Galazka (London, 
S.E.27); 2nd Prize: R. K. Wylie (Leeds); 3rd 
prize: L. G. Felthouse agi 


nourishment “provided by the milk cot the 


assistant editor of FF eit 


a 


President. 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
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_ lectures. 


‘0s ae os No, 


Study at ‘Home | 
for a DEGREE * 


|No Putter what your position or prospects 


_ '@ University Degree is a good thing to have. 


‘You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending 
It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two), You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hal] 
(founded 1894), Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby. raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by 
speak and write. 

Improye your’ English quickly and 
enjoyably by post.. Many students say 
that the fee for the Effective English 
Course is the best investment they have 
ever made. The tuition is so planned that 
you gain noticeable improvement within a 
few hours. 


Write today for a free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


-. Send today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. \Z/391A), Palace Gate, . London, 
W.8, for a fre® copy. of the prospectus. 
“Word Mastery.” The moderate fee 
puts this. unique Course within the 
reach of everyone. 


Don't delay. Write for the booklet NOW. 
There is no cbligation. 


the way you 


HOUSES oe 


DESIGNED 
FOR MODERN 
LIVING 


JF you're thinking ‘about a 
house of your own, you’ll like 
Wimpey’ S$ modern housing estate 


at Wattleton Park, Beaconsfield. . 


as Tel: Beaconsfield 1033. 


a4 


~ 
+ 


S: Wattleton Park Estateis ideally: 
placed in a country setting. The |} 


houses are architect-designed and 
_ built to the highest standards of 
the - National House - Builders’ 
Registration Council. There are 
many different designs, and they © 
all have a garage. Prices” range 
‘from £4, 695 and carry . excellent 
mortgage facilities for approved 
applicants. Pb 
Write for free illustrated 
brochure to :— 


George Wimpey & Co. Lta~ : 


Dept. 18(S.B.) Hammersmith Grove, /W.6 » 


Tel: RiVerside 2000 Ext. 101 


Wore 


— HOUSES 


are better designed, 
better built 


A. = . 
Ke ay 


(a SISSFFIIFH 


* 


~the school. - 


eee SSS 


BM/BOOK 


- Science Ltd., Regent: House, Regent St., W.1, 
_ Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
“ editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. 
your MS, to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ‘ONLY 
-FICTION-WRITING 


~Grificisms ‘and Courses for the discerning iby 
'- specialists. For 19 years we have been receiving 


professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. 
y are ex-students. 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 


on your behalf. ‘Fee returned if unearned. 


The Sign of SCIENCES& SALES" 


Felicity dear 


. we ‘won't needa compass for _ 
é our. motoring trip to the 


Lakes. The new National 


Benzole road maps are more 
than adequate. From National 
_ Benzole garages and filling | 
stations, 1/- each. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N. W.10, ant 
London, W.1. —All editorial communications to the Editor, Tue LISTENER, 


~ An unusual appeal = 


Pei ei needed ie a Quaker School in Salonika? ms 
A chance for a practical expression of goodwill. 


ost appeals are for funds to’ relieve pain, 

disease and poverty. Our appeal is for a total 3 
of £24,000 to keep going a school established by us ef 
in 1945 in Northern Greece. This school takes 40 = 
healthy, intelligent young Greek girls, and gives vas 
them a two-year training course in running a home, i: Pe 
looking after babies, tending the land. 2a 

_ Life is stilla struggle. for most peasant families in “ 

Northern Greece. The Quaker school’s purpose isto; =} 
help the Greek housewife of tomorrow to do her x v 
best with the resources. available; to put into prac- © 7 NS 
tice in her own village home the skills ae learns at 


= The school still ‘occupies “this éid Getmnan huts ‘7° 
taken over in 1945, They were dilapidated i in 1945; ; : 
today they are beyond repair, and would never stand a “S) 
up to another winter’s gales and rains. We ask you me 
to help_us to build a new school on the old site. 
Pleasesend whatever youcan: afford to: F.S.C, Gr eek Sous 
~ School, St. Martin-in-the-Fields Vicarage (2), A 
5 St. Martin’s Place, London, W.C.2, | 


ISSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSOOOS) 


“STORIES | 
WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing~ 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 


— ress - 


testimonials” from - full-. and. part-time authors, ~ 


Many of the authors you read | 
Our unique system of taking 10% . 


35, ‘GREAT SMITH 


for examinations. 


" exXams, 


~ 24 


Text-book lending. library. 
. payable by instalments. 


which interested ‘to the Secretary (D1/1). 


sescs : ee 


COLLEGE» 


For over 70 yours Wes with its staff - highly 
qualified Tutors, has ‘successf fully’; prepared students" 
Expert tuition is bat ec: for: 


General Certificate im 
of Education — 
(all Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, 


Northern Universities, and others. 


London Univ. Degrees 

~ B.A, B.Se., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D. 
TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS, LAW, ete. 
Low fees, payable by — instalments if desired.» 
* PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, -CIVIL: SERVICE 
-& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


_A Metropolitan Coliege modern Postal Course 


is the most e ent, the most economical and 
the most con ent means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. | 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
‘ternal London’ University Degrees: for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac-. 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Perso 
Management; for I.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, : 
Many in ely practical ‘(non- exam.) : 
courses in ‘business subjects. x 

MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
’ Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Moderate fees, 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE. on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in- 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST.» ALBANS 


or gall oo; Queen Victoria Street, London 


FOR THE BLIND 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: Tee Meraup of Normans M.B.E 


Your Holiday . 
Are you planning to ae gay 
foreign cities, or the seaside, or 
green English lanes? Spare a 
thought for the Blind, who are ~ 


deprived of so much. 


Through the ‘finger reading’ of 


‘Braille books they too canentera 
_thrilling world of: tr avel and — 
adventure. 


| LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
| AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


- The Professional Touch is FREE from \Dept.32 |) 


” are breenily needed and will be 
Ps gratefully receivedby theSecretary, 


(Reg. Ace. Nat. Asst. Act 1948) ? 


“THE WEEK” 


‘the brilliant survey in 


‘The Observer every: rey: i 


“that gives you a clear | 
“perspective ona whole 
week’s news in 
fifteen minutes easy reading. 


‘Let The Observer put 
~ the world in your hands. 
on oe oa 


- . 


- eliminated, ~ 


ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


ublished by the British Mei ate Corporation at.35 Marylebone | i 
roadcasting House, London, W. lett 17, 1958 — he ; 


-FRENCH-— SPANISH 


GERMAN-ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman Method 


IT am completely satisfied with the Halian: 
Course, thanks to which I have obtained agood 


-working knowledge of —- in about seven 


weeks of spare-time ‘study. (LB. 514) 
Tus letter is typical of agavede received 
from readers who are learning Janguages 

by the Pelman ‘method. 
This wonderful method enables you to Magee 
a foreign language without using a word of 
English. Grammatical complexities are 


The Pelman method s explained in four 
little books, one for pe language: 


_ French, Spanish, German, Italian -* 
Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu. . 


~ State which book you want and it will be 
sent to you by return, together with sapecinns 
lesson, gratis and post free. 
_PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
82. Norfolk Mansions, had ese mines 
~~ London, W.1. “SE 
- WELbeck 1411 ane ey 


HO WTO WRITE. . 


Each ‘month, “THE WRITER publishes 
| new. helpful articles” specially designed — 
to achieve one aim—to enable you to. 

increase your’ income by writing: = 

Benefit, then, from the knowledge and | 
i experience of experts in every field of so 

saleable writing. Increase your income | 
_ by learning how to write ‘effectively — ¥: 

3.3 for ‘magazines and newspapers, for | 

book’ publishers, for — radio and T.V “a 


What's In It for Ye 


: THE WRITER, 124, pe 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


